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PREFACE 



TO 



CONTARINI P^LEMINO. 



The author proposed to himself, in writing this work, 
a subject that has ever been held one of the most 
difficult and refined, and which is virgin in the 
imaginative literature of every country — ^namely, the 
development and formation of the poetic character. 
It has, indeed, been sometimes incidentally treated, and 
partially illustrated by writers of the highest class, 
as for instance Gothe in his ' Wilhelm Meister,' where 
are expounded, with so much felicity, the mysteries 
of predisposition ; and the same illustrious author has, 
in his capricious memoirs, favoured us with much of his 
individual experience of self-formation ; in this resem- 
bling preceding poets, none more conspicuously than 
Count Alfieri. But an ideal and complete pictiu-e of 
the development of the poet had not been produced, 
nor had any one entirely grappled with the thorough 
formation of that mysterious character with which, 
though unlike all of iis, we all of us so strangely 
s}Tnpathi)?e. 
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should arise out of the same circumstance; and in 
harmony, it is thought, with an organisation of a 
susceptibility so peculiar, this critical passage in his 
life is founded upon the extreme mysteries of sym- 
pathy, and canied on by the influences of animal 



magnetism. 



This book, written with great care, after deep medi- 
tation, and in a beautiful and distant land favourable 
to composition, with nothing in it to attract the 
passions of the hour, was published anonymously in the 
midst of a revolution (1831-2); and it seemed that 
it must die. But gradually it has gained the sympathy 
of the thoughtful and the refined, and it has had the 
rare fortune of being cherished by great men. Now 
it is o^ered to a new generation, and bears the name 
of its author, because, on critically examining it, he 
finds that, though written in early youth, it has 
accomplished his idea. Were he equal to his subject, 
the book would last, for that subject is eternal. 



GBObVKNoK Gatk: 
July, 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WANDERma in those deserts of Africa that border the Ery- 
thrsean Sea, I came to the river Nile, to that ancient, and 
mighty, and famous stream, whose waters yielded ns our 
earliest civilisation, and which, after having witnessed the 
formation of so many states and the invention of so many 
creeds, still flow on with the same serene beneficence, like 
all that we can conceive of Deity; in form sublime, in action 
systematic, in nature boontifnl, in source unknown. 

My solitary step sounded in the halls of the Pharaohs, 
1 moved through those imperial chambers supported by a 
thousand columns, and guarded by colossal forms seated on 
mysterious thrones. I passed under glittering gates meet 
to receive the triumphant chariot of a Titan : I gazed on 
sublime obelisks pointing to the skies, whose secrets theiz 
mystic characters afiected to conceal. Wherever I threw 
my sight I beheld vast avenues of solenm sphinxes reposing 
in supernatural beauty, and melancholy groups of lion- 
visaged kings ; huge walls vividly pictured with the sacred 
rites and the domestic offces of remote antiquity, or sculp- 
tured with the breathing forms of heroic warfare. 

And all this might, all this magnificence, all this mystery, 
all this beauty, all this labour, all this high invention, 
whore were their originators ? I fell into deep musing. 

B 
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tradition, to prejudice, to custom. Delusive tradition, 
destructive prejudice, degenerating custom ! It is this that 
makes us prostrate ourselves with reverence before the 
wisdom of bygone ages, in no one of which has man been 
the master of his own reason. 

I am desirous of vtrriting a book which shall be all truth : 
a work of which the passion, the thought, the action, and 
even the style, should spring from my own experience of 
feeling, from the meditations of my own intellect, from my 
own observation of incident, 'from my own study of the 
genius of expression. 

When I turn over the pages of the metaphysician, I 
perceive a science that deals in words instead of facts. 
Arbitrary axioms lead to results that violate reason ; ima- 
ginary principles establish systems that contradict the 
common sense of mankind. All is dogma, no part demon- 
stration. Wearied, perplexed, doubtful, I throw down the 
volume in disgust. 

When I search into my own breast, and trace the 
development of my own intellect, and the formation of my 
own character, all is light and order. The luminous succeeds 
to the obscure, the certain to the doubtful, the intelligent 
to the illogical, the practical to the impossible, and I 
experience all that refined and ennobling satisfaction that 
we derive from the discovery of truth, and the contempla- 
tion of nature. 

I have resolved, therefore, to write the history of my 
own Ufe, because it is the subject of which I have the truest 
knowledge. 

At an age when some have scarcely entered upon their 
career, I can look back upon past years spent in versatile 
adventure and long meditation. My thought has been the 
consequence of my organisation : my action the result of a 
necessity not less imperious. My fortune and my intelli- 
gence have blended together, and formed my character. 

B 2 
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it was proper that I should not speak, and one, the mention 
of which, it was earlj instilled into me, wonld onlj occa- 
sion mj remaining parent bitter sorrow. Therefore npon 
this topic I was ever silent, and with me, from mj earliest . 
recollection, Venice was a name to be shnnned 

My father again married. His new bride was a dai^hter 
of the country which had adopted him. She was of high 
blood, and yeiy wealthy, and beautifdl in the fashion of her 
land. This union produced two children, both males. As 
a child, I viewed them with passive antipathy. They were 
called my brothers, but Nature gave the lie to the reiterated 
assertion. There was no similitude between us. Their 
blue eyes, their flaxen hair, and their white visages claimed 
no kindred with my Venetian countenance. Wherever I 
moved I looked around me, and beheld a race different 
from myself. There was no sympathy between my fr»me 
and the rigid clime whither I had been brought to live* I 
knew not why, but I was unhappy. Had I found in one of 
my &ther's new children a sister, all might have been 
changed. In that sweet and singular tie I might have 
discovered solace, and the variance of constitution would 
perhaps between different sexes have fostered, rather than 
discouraged, affection. But this blessing was denied me. 
I was alone. 

I loved my father dearly and deeply, but I seldom saw 
him. He was buried in the depth of affairs. A hurried 
kiss and a passing smile were the fleeting gifts of his 
affection. Scrupulous care, however, was taken that I 
should never be, and should never feel, neglected. I was 
overloaded with attentions, even as an infant. My step- 
mother, swayed by my father, and perhaps by a well- 
regulated mind, was vigilant in not violating the etiquette 
of maternal duty. No favour was shown to my white 
brethren which was not extended also to me. To me also, 
as tue eldest, the preference, if necessary, was ever yielded. 
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tional triumph. I never answered ; I never moved. De- 
mands of apology were exchanged for promises of pardon ; 
promises of pardon were in turn succeeded by offers of 
reward. I gave no sign. I heard them stealing on tiptoe 
to the portal, full of alarm, and even doubtful of my life. 
Scarcely would I breathe. At length the door was burst 
open, and in rushed the half-fainting Baroness and a posse 
of servants, with the children clinging to their nurses' 
gowns. Planted in a distant comer, I received them with 
a grim smile. I was invited away. I refused to move. A 
man-servant advanced and touched me. I stamped; I 
gnashed my teeth ; I gave a savage growl that made him 
recoil with dread. The Baroness lost her remaining pre- 
sence of mind, withdrew with her train, and was obliged to 
call in my father, to whom all was for the first time 
communicated. 

I heard his well-known step upon the stair. I beheld the 
face that never looked upon me without a smile ; if in care- 
lessness, still, still a smile. Now it was grave, but sad, 
not harsh. 

' Contarini,' he said, in a serious but not angered voice, 
' what is all this ? ' 

I burst into a wild cry; I rushed to his arms. He 
pressed me to his bosom. He tried to kiss away the 
flooding tears that each embrace called forth more plen- 
teously. For the first time in my life I felt happy, because, 
for the first time in my life, I felt loved. 



CHAPTER in. 



It was a beautiful garden, full of terraces and arched walks 
of bowery trees. A tall fountain sprang up from a marble 
basin, and its glittering column broke in its fall into a 
thousand coloured drops, and woke the gleamy fish that 
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BOine sti*ange adventure, which I would fain believe, in so 
fair a region, must quickly occur. The terrace was a vast 
desert, over which I travelled for many days; and the 
mazy walks, so mysterious and unworldly, were an un- 
explored forest fit for a true knight. And in the hermitage 
I sought the simple hospitality of a mild and aged host, 
who pointed to the far bridge as surely leading to a great 
fulfilment ; and my companion was a fisdthful esquire, whose 
fidelity was never wanting, and we conversed much, but 
most respecting a mighty ogre who was to &J1 beneath my 
puissant arm. Thus glided many a day in unconscious and 
creative reverie ; but sometimes, when I had explored over 
and over again each nook and comer, and the illimitable 
feeling had worn off, the power of imagination grew weak ; 
I found myself alone amid the sweets and sunshine, and 
fell sad. 

But I would not quit this delicious world without an 
effort, and I invented a new mode of mingling in its life. 
I reclined beneath a shady tree, and I covered my eyes 
with my little hand, and I tried to shut out the garish light 
that seemed to destroy the visions which were ever flitting 
before me. They came in their beauty, obedient to my 
call; and I wandered in strange countries, and achieved 
many noble acts, and said many noble words ; and the 
beings with whom I acted were palpable as myself, with 
beautiful faces and graceful forms. And there was a brave 
young knight, who was my friend, and his life I ever saved ; 
and a lovely princess, who spoke not, but smiled ever and 
ever upon me. And we were lost in vast forests, and 
shared hard food ; and as the evening drew on we came to 
the gates of a castle. 

' Contarini ! Contarini ! ' a voice sounded from the house, 
and all the sweet visions rushed away like singing-birds 
scared out of a tree. I was no longer a brave knight ; I 
was a child. I rose miserable and exhausted, and, in spite 
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their wonderment and their inquiries. I was irritated, and 
I was irritable. The Baroness schooled me in that dnll 
tedioas way which always induces obstinacy. At another 
time I should have been sullen, but my heart was full and 
softened, and I wept. My stepmother was alarmed lest, in 
an unguarded moment, she should have passed the cold, 
strict line of maternal impartiality which she had laid down 
for her constant regulation. She would have soothed me 
with commonplace consolation. I was miserable and dis- 
gusted. I fled again to the garden. 

I regained with hurrying feet my favourite haunt. Again 
I sat under my favourite tree ; but not now to build castles 
of joy and hope, not now to commune with my beautifol 
creation, and revel in the warm flow of my excited fancy. 
All, all had fled ; all, all had changed* I shivered under 
the cold horror of my reality. 

I thought I heard beautiful music, but it was only the 
I voice of a woman. i 

! * Contarini,' said the voice, * why do you weep ? * 

I looked up; it was the stranger, it was Christiana. 
I * Because,' I answered, sobbing, * I am miserable.' I 

'Sweet boy,' she said, as she knelt down beside me, i 
' dry, dry your tears, for we all love you. Mamma meant ; 
not to be cross.' I 

* Mamma ! She is not my mamma.' 

* But she loves you like a mother.' 

* No one loves me.* I 
! ' All love you dearest ! I love you ; ' and she kissed me 

with a thousand lasses. 

' 0, Christiana ! ' I exclaimed, in a low tremulous voice, 
I ' love me, love me always ! llyou do not love me, I shall die ! ' 

I threw my arms around her neck, and a gleam of 
rapture seemed to burst through the dark storm of my 
grief. She pressed me to her heart a thousand times, and 
each time I clung with a more ardent g^rasp ; and, by 
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to mingle vfith my companions. How graceful was this 
girl ! Grace was indeed her characteristic, her charm. 
Sometimes she would ran away swifter than an arrow, and 
then, as she was skimming along, suddenly stop, and torn 
her head with an expression so fascinating, that she appeared 
to me always like a yoimg snnny fiEiwn. 

' Contarini ! ' she would cry in a clear flute-like voice. 
How I rushed to her ! 

I became more amiable to my brothers. I courted more 
the members of my little society. I even joined in their 
sports. It was whispered that Contarini was much im- 
proved, and the Baroness glanced at me with a kind 
patronising air, that seemed to hint to the initiated not 
to press me too heavily with their regulations, or exercise 
towards one so unpractised, perhaps so incapable, all the 
severity of their childish legislation. 

The visit of Christiana drew to a dose. There was a 
children's ball at our house, and she condescended to be its 
mistress. Among my new companions there was a boy, 
who was two years my senior. He had more knowledge of 
the world than most of us, for he had been some time at 
school. He was gay, vivacious, talkative. He was the 
leader in all our diversions. We all envied him his 
superiority, and all called him conoeited. He was ever 
with Christiana. I disliked him. 

I hated dancing, but to-night I had determined to dance, 
for the honour of our fair president. When the ball opened, 
I walked up to claim her hand as a matter of course. She 
was engaged ; she was engaged to this youthful hero. 
Engaged ! Was it true ! Engaged ! Horrible jargon ! 
Were the hollow forms of mature society to interfere with 
our play of love ? She expressed her regret, and promised 
to dance with me afterwards. She promised what I did 
not require. Pale and agitated I stole to a comer, and fed 
upon my mortified heart. 
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I seized her hand ; I l»tlied it with mj &EUflowing leai^ 

She knelt down as she did on onr Brat meeting in tlw 
gmrden, and cUsped me in her arms ; and each moment the 
madness of my mind grew greater. I was conmlsed ifitli 
passion. 

And when I grew more calm she again spoke, and asked 
me what made me so nnhappr ; and I said, between my 
wild Bobs, '0! Cliristiaiia, yon too hare tmned against 
me!* 

* Dear, Bensitive child,' she said, as she pressed me to 
her bosom, ' if yon feel so keenly yon will never be happy. 
Tnm against yon ! O ! Contarini, who is yonr friend if 
not Christiana ! Do I not love yon better than all tlte 
world F Do I not do all I can to make yoa happy and 
good P And why should I tora against Contarini, when be 
is the best and dearest of boys, and loves his Chri>danft 
wiili all his heart and soul ? ' 

She raised me &om the bed and placed mo in her laji. 
Hy head reposed npon her fond and &ithfnl heart. She 
was silent, for I was exhansted, and I felt her sweet breath 
descending npon my cheek. 

' 60,' I said, after some little time, and in a feeble voice, 
* go, Christiana. They want yon.' 

' Not without yon, dearest. I came to fetch yoa.' 

' I cannot go. It is impossible : I am so tired.' 

■ Oh ! come. I shall be so nnhappy if you do not come. 
Tou would not haTe me nnhappy the whole evening, this 
evening that we were to be so gay. See ! I will mn and 
fetch a light, and be with yon in a moment.' And sho 
kissed me and ran away, and in a moment retnmed. 

' Dearest Christiana '. I cannot go. WLac will they think 

' Nobody knows even that yoo ore away - all are busy.' 
' What will they think of me f Beally I cannot go ; and 
my eyes are so red.' 
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I was always a bad leamer, and although I loved know- 
ledge from my cradle I liked to acquire it my own way. I 
think that I was bom with a det«Btatioa of grammars. 
Nature seemed to whisper me the folly of learning words 
instead of ideas, and my mind would have grown sterile 
for want of manure if I had not taken its caltnre into my 
own bands, and compensated by my own till^o for my 
tutor's bad husbandry. I therefore in a qniet way read 
every book that I could get hold of, and studied as little as 
possible in my instructor's musettm of verbiage, whether 
hia specimens appeared in the anatomy of a substantive, or 
the still more disgusting form of a dissected verb. 

Tbis period of my life, too, was memorable for a more 
interesting incident than the introduction of my tutor. 
For the first time I visit«d the theatre. Kevcr shall I 
foi^et the impression. At length I perceived human 
brings conducting themselves as I wished. I was mod 
for the playhouse, and I bad the means of gratifying my 
mania. I so seldom fixed my heart npon anything, I 
showed, in general, snch little relish for what is called 
amusement, that my father accorded mo bis permission 
with pleasure and facility, and, as an attendant to this 
magical hannt, I now began to find my tator of great use. 

I had now a pursuit, for wnen I was not a spectator at 
the theatre, at home I was an actor. I required no 
andience ; I was happier alone. My chivalric reveries 
had been long gradually leaving me : now they entirely 
vanished. As I learnt more of life and nature, I r<^ 
quired for my private world something which, while it 
was beantifhl and uncommon, was nevertheless natural 
and oonld Uve. Books more real than fairy tales and 
feudal romances had already made me muse over a more 
real civaldon. The theatre at once fully introduced me to 
this new existence, and there arose accordingly in my mind 
BOW characters. Heroes Bucceodcd to knights, tyrants to 
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want of being loved. FIiysiciiuiB were called in. There 
were immense coaBaltations. Tbey were all pazded, and 
bU had recourse to arrogant dogmas. I woald not, naj, I 
could not, assist them. Lying npon the sofa, with my ejea 
Bhut, aa if aaleep, I listened to tbeir conferences. It waa 
settled that I was snfiering from a wnnt of nerroos energy. 
Stiange jargon, of which their fellow- creatures are the 
Tictima I Although young, I looked upon these men with 
■Dspicion, if not contempt, and my after life has both in- 
creased my experience of their character, and confirmed my 
javenile impression. 

Change of air and scene were naturally prescribed for an 
effect 1^ men who were ignorant of the canse. It waa 
settled that I ahonld leave town, accompanied by my tutor, 
aad that we should reside for a season at my father's castle. 



CHAPTER VI. 

' AuD I, too, will fly to Egeria ! ' 

Wo were diaconrsing of Pompilius when the thought 

flashed across me. I no longer listened to his remarks, and 
I I ceased also to answer. My eyes were indeed flicd npon 

the page, bat I perceived nothing, and as it was not yet 

my honr of liberty, I remained in a soft state of dreamy 

viatnctaon, 
' When I was again free I wandered forth into the park, 

and I hutened, with a rushing, agitated step, to the spot 

on which I had fixed. 

It waa a small dell, and ronnd it grow tall trees with thin 
I and light-eolonrcd leaves. And the earth was ovorywhorc 
, covered with thick fern and many wild flowers. And the 
I dell waa Bnrronnded at a slight distance by a deep wood, 

out of which white glancing hares each instant darted 
i to play npon the green sunny tnrf. It waa not indeed a 
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Mj life was now one long stream of full felicitj. It 
indeed, bat one idea, bat that idea was as beaatifol as it 
was engrossing. Each day I hastened to the enchanted 
dell, each day I retomed with renewed raptore. I had no 
thoaght for anything bat my mystic mistress. My studies, 
always an eSbrt, wonld now hare been insapportable, had 
I not invented a system by which I rendered even their 
restraint a new source of enjoyment. I had now so com* 
plete a command of my system of abstraction, that, while 
my eye apparently was employed and interested with my 
allotted page, I, in fact, perceived nothing bat my visionarj 
nymph. My tntor, who observed me always engrossed, 
could not conceive that I was otherwise than a stadent, and, 
when I coald remember, I woald tarn over a leaf^ or affect 
with much anxiety to look oat a word in the lexicon, so that 
his deception was perfect. Then, at the end of the day, I 
\v.>ald snatch some hasty five minntes to gain an imperfect 
ac [oaintance with my task, imperfect enongh to make him 
&r length convinced that the Baroness* opinion of my in- 
tellect was not so erroneoas as he had once imagined. 

A short spring and a long sommer had passed away thos 
delightfolly, and I was now to leave the castlo and retom 
to the capital. The idea of being torn away &om Egeria 
was harrowing. I became again melancholy, bat my grief 
was tender, not savage. I did not recnr to my ancient 
srloom, for I was prevented by the consoling conviction that 
I was loved. Yet to her the sad secret mast be confided. 
I (X>uid not qoit her withoat preparation. How often in 
solitary possession of the dreadful fact, have I gazed upon 
her incomparable face ; how often have I fancied that she 
was conscious of the terrible truth, and glanced reproach- 
fullv even amid her looks of love ! 

It was told : in broken accents of passionate woe, with 
streaming eyes, and amid embraces of mskAAtming rapture, 
it was told. I clang to her, I would have clung to her for 
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* exploits exhibited in mj private and mj public world, and 
the general opinion which they entertained of me at homo, 
I was at timea strongly tempted to consider myself even 
half afooL 

Thongh change was ever agreeable, I tbonght of the 
vicissitude that was about to occur with the same appre- 
hension that men look forward to the indefinite horror of a 
terrible operation. And the strong pride that supported 
me under the fear, and forbade me to demonstrate it, was 
indeed the cause of my sad forebodings. For I could not 
tolerate the thought that I should become a general jest 
and a common i^nt. And when I perceived the state pre- 
paring for me, and thought of Egeria, I blushed. And that 
beautiful vision, which had brought me such delicious solace, 
was now only a source of depressing mortification. And for 
the first time in my life, in my infinite tribulation, and in 
the agony of my fancy, I mused why there should l>e such 
a devilish and tormenting variance between my thought 
and my action. 

The hour came, and I was placed in the heart of a little 
and busy world. For the first time in my life I was sur- 
rounded by struggling and excited beings. Joy, hope, 
sorrow, ambition, craft, courage, Avit, dulness, cowardice, 
beneficence, awkwardness, grace, avarice, generosity, 
wealth, poverty, beauty, hideousness, tyranny, suffering, 
hypocrisy, truth, love, hatred, energy, inertness ; they were 
all there, and all sounded, and moved, and acted, about me. 
Light laughs, and bitter cries, and deep imprecations, and 
the deeds of the friendly, the prodigal, and the tyrant, and 
the exploits of the brave, the graceful, and the gay, and the 
flying words of native wit, and the pompous sentences of ac- 
quired knowledge; how new, how exciting, how wonderful ! 

Did I tremble? Did I sink into my innermost self? 
Did I fly? Never. As I gazed upon them, a new principle 
rose cp in my breast, and I perceived only beings whom I 
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Tet Bomelimes I canght a flying moment to tnm aaido 
and contrast my prcBont eituation with my past one. What 
was all this ? Was I the same being ? But my head was 
ID a whirl, and I had not time or calmness to solve tht; 
perplexing inquiry. 

There was a boy and his name was iUnsteua. He was 
somewhat my elder. Of a kind, calm, docile, mellow nature, 
moderate in eveiything, nniTersally liked, bat without the 
least inflnence, he was the serene favonrite of the school. 
It seemed to me that I never beheld so lovely and bo pen- 
sive a countenance. HJh face was qait« oval, his eyes deep 
blue : his rich hrown cnrls clustered in liyacinthine g^ace 
upon the delicat« rose of his downy cheek, and shaded the 
light bine veins of his clear white forehead. 

I behold him ; I loved him. My friendship was a pikssion. 
Of all onr society he alone crowded not around me. He 
was of a cold temperament^ shy and timid. He looked 
iipon me as a being whom be conld not comprehend, and 
rather feared. I was unacquainted with his mntives, and 
piqaed with hie conduct. I gave np my mind to the acqnisi- 
tioD of his acquaintance, and of coarse I succeeded. In 
rain he endeavoured to escape. Wherever be moved, I 
Neemed unintentionally to hover around him ; whatever he 
wanted, I seemed providentially to uupgily. In the few 
words that this slight iotorconrse called forth, I addressed 
him in a tone strange to our rough life ; I treated bim with 
a courtesy which seemed to elevate our somewhat coarse 
Condition. He answered nothing, was confused, thankful, 
^itated. He yielded to the nnaccustomod tenderness of 
my manner, to the unwonted refinement of my address. 
He ooald not but feel the strange conviction that my con- 
duct to him was diflcrcnt from my behaviour to others, for 
in tmtli his prcscnco over subdued my spirit, and repressed 
my artificial and excited manner. 

B lowly bom, and I was noble ; be poor, and 
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mnd Oaroline Mosaras rose up at once to me like a star, and 
without haying seen her I was indeed her betrothed. 

Thus, during these bright days did I poor forth aU the 
feelings I had long treasured up ; and in endeavouring to 
communicate my desires to another, I learnt to thinlr, I 
ascended firom indefinite reTerie to palpable cogitation. 

I was now seldom alone. To be the companion of Museus 
I participated in many pastimes, which otherwise I should 
have avoided, and in return he, although addicted to sports, 
was content, for my sake, to forego much former occupation. 
With what eagerness I rushed when the hour of study 
ceased, with what wild eagerness I rushed to resume our 
delicious converse ! Nor indeed was his image ever absent 
from me ; and when in the hour of school we passed each 
other, or our countenances chanced to meet, there was ever 
a sweet, faint smile, that, unmarked by others, interchanged 
our love. 

A love that I thought must last for ever, and for ever 
flow like a clear bright stream ; yet at times my irritable 
passions would disturb even these sweet waters. The tem- 
perament of Musasus was cold and slow. I was at first 
proud of having interested his afiection, but as our friend- 
ship grew apace, I was not contented with this calm sym- 
pathy and quiet regard. I required that he should respond 
to my affection with feelings not less ardent and energetic 
than mine own. I was sensitive, I was jealous. I found a 
savage joy in harrowing his heart ; I triumphed when I 
could draw a tear from his beautiful eye ; when I could 
urge him to unaccustomed emotion ; when I forced him to 
assure me, in a voice of agitation, that he loved me alone, 
and pray me to be pacified. 

From sublime torture to ridiculous teasing, too often 
Museua was my victim. One day I detected an incipient 
dislike to myself^ or a growing afiection for another ; then 
I passed him in gloomy silence, because his indispensable 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

I WAS once more at home, once more silent, once more 
alone. I found myself changed. My obscure aspirations 
after some indefinite happiness, my yagae dreams of beauty, 
or palpable personifications of some violent fiemtastic idea, 
no longer inspired, no longer soothed, no longer haunted 
me. I thought only of one subject^ which was full of earnest 
novelty, and abounded in interest, curious, serions, and en- 
grossing I speculated upon my own nature. My new life 
had developed many qualities, and had filled me with self- 
confidence. The clouds seemed to clear ofi* from the dark 
landscape of my mind, and vast ambition might be distin- 
guished on the far horizon, rearing its head like a mighty 
column. My energies stirred within me, and seemed to 
pant for the struggle and the strife. A deed was to be 
done, but what ? I entertained at this time a deep con- 
viction that life must be intolerable unless I were the 
greatest of men. It seemed that I felt Dv-ithin me the power 
that could inflnence my kind. I longed to wave my inspir- 
ing sword at the head of armies, or dash into the very heat 
ftnd blaze of eloquent faction. 

When I contrasted my feelings and my situation I grew 
mad. The constant jar between my conduct and my con- 
oeptious was intolerable. In imagination a hero, I was in 
reality a boy. I returned from a victorious field to be cri- 
ticised by a woman : in the very heart of a deep conspiracy, 
which was to change the fate of nations, to destroy Rome 
or to free Venice, I was myself the victim of each petty 
domestic regulation. I cannot describe the insane irrita- 
bility which ail this produced. Infinite were the complaints 
of my rudeness, my violence, my insufierable impertinence, 
incessant the threats of pains and penalties. It was uni- 
rersally agreed that college had ruined me. A dull, slow 
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must exist between a step-motber and ber nnwelcttme son. 
I was therefore prepared. She grew pale as I described in 
mad heroics onr exact situation. She bad no idea that any 
people, nnder any circmnstances, conld be infineneed by 
such violent, snch wicked, such insane sentiments. She 
stared in stupid astonishment at my terrible and unex- 
pected fluency. She entirely lost her presence of mind 
and burst into tears, tears not of affection, but of absolute 
fright, the hysteric offspring of a cold, alarmed, puzzled 
mind. 

She vowed she would tell my father. I inquired with 
a malignant sneer, of what ? She protested she certainly 
would telL I dilated on the probability of a stepdame^s 
tale. Most certainly she would tell. I burst into a dark, 
foaming rage. I declared that I would leave the house, 
that I would leave the country, that I would submit no 
longer to my intolerable life, that suicide (and here I kicked 
down a chair) should bring me immediate relief. The 
Baroness was terrified out of her life. The fall of the chair 
was the perfection of fear. Sbe was one of those women 
who have the highest respect for furniture. She could not 
conceive a human being, much less a boy, voluntarily kick- 
ing down a chair, if his feelings were not very keen indeed. 
It was becoming too serious. She tried to soothe me. She 
would not speak to my father. All should be right, all 
should be forgotten, if I only would not commit suicide, 
and not kick down the chairs. 

After some weeks Musaeus paid his long-meditated visit. 
I had never, until I invited him, answered bis solitary letter. 
I received him with a coldness which astonished me, and 
must have been apparent to any one but himself. I was 
distressed by the want of unction in my manner, and tried 
to compensate by a laboured hospitality wliich, like ice, 
was dazzling but frigid. Many. causes perhaps conduced 
to occasion tliis change, then inscrutable to me. Since we 
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mored in theatres and saloons, and mingled in the splen- 
dour of high civilisation. I took him eveiywhere ; in fieurt 
I oonld bear everything bat to be alone with him. So 
he passed a very pleasant fortnight and then quitted ns. 
How different from oar last parting ! Cheerfal indeed it 
was, and, in a degree, cordial. I extended him my hand 
with a patronisiag air, and mimicking the hollow conrtesy 
of matarer beings, I expressed, in a flinLsy voice of affected 
regard, a wish that he might visit as again. And six weeks 
before I had loved this boy better than myself, would have 
perilled for him my life, and shared with him my fortune ! 



CHAPTER IX. 



T KETTRXED to College gloomy and depres.sed. Not that I 
cared for quitting home : I bated home. I returned in the 
fulness of one of my dark humours, and which promised to 
be one of the most terrible visitations that had ever fallen 
npon me. Indeed, existence was intolerable, and I should 
have killed my^^elf had I not been supported by my ambition, 
which now each day became more quickening, so that the 
desire of distinction and of astounding action raged in my 
snul ; and when I recollected that, at the soonest, many years 
must elapse before I could realise my ideas, I gnashed my 
teeth in silent rage, and cursed my existence. 

I cannot picture the astonishment tliat pervaded our 
little societv, when tliev found the former hero of their 
gaiety avoiding all contact and conversation, and always 
moving about in gloomy silence. It was at first supposed 
that some great misfortune had happened to me, and en- 
qniries were soon aflr>at. but nothincr cnnM l»o ilisoovered. 
At length one of my former prime comj»aiiions, I should 
say, perhaps, patrons, exj^ostnlated with mo npon the 
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Now at that age, whatever I may be now, I cotdd not be 
driven. A soft word, and I was an Abel ; an appearance of 
force, and I scowled a Cain. Had Mnssens, instead of 
being a most common-place character, which assoredly he 
was, had it been in his nature to have struck ont a single 
spark of ardent feeling, to have indulged in a single sigh of 
sentiment, he might perhaps yet have been my friend. His 
appeal might have freed me from the domination of the 
black spirit, and in weeping over our reconciliation upon 
his sensitive bosom, I might have been emancipated from 
its horrid thrall. But the moment that Musfflus sought to 
influence my private feelings by the agency of public 
opinion, he became to me, instead of an object of indififer* 
encOy an object of disgust ; and only not of hatred, because 
of contempt. 

I did not like the shout; and when, at a considerable 
distance, I saw them advancing towards the gate with an 
eager run, I was almost tempted to retire : but I had never 
yet flinched in the course of my life, and the shame which 
I now felt at the contemplation of such an act impelled me 
to stay. 

They arrived, and gathered round me ; they did not 
know how to commence their great business : breathless 
and agitated, they looked first at their embarrassed leader 
and then at me. 

When I had waited a sufficient time for my dignity, I 
rose to quit the place. 

• We want you, Fleming,' said the chief. 

* Well ! ' and I turned round and faced the speaker. 

' I tell you what, Fleming,' said he, in a rapid, nervous 
style, * you may think yourself a very great man ; but we do 
not exactly understand the way you are going on. There 
is Mussras ; you and he were the greatest friends last half, 
and now yon do not speak to him, nor to any one ol^e. 
And we all think that you should give an explanation of 

D 2 
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indeed he was not fighting with Contarini Fleming, but 
with a demon that had usurped his shape. 

* Come on, then,' he replied, with brisk confidence. 
And I came, as the hail npon the tall com. I flew at him 

like a wild beast ; I felt not his best blow, I beat down his 
fine goard, and I sent him to the ground, stunned and giddj. 

He was up again in a moment ; and indeed I would not 
haTe waited for their sillj rules of mock combat, but have 
destroyed him in his prostration. But he was up again in a 
moment. Again I flew upon him. He fought with subtle 
energy, but he was like a serpent with a tiger. I fixed 
npon him; my blows told with the rapid precision of 
machinery. His bloody visage was not to be distinguished. 
I believe he was terrified by my frantic air. 

I would never wait between the rounds. I cried out in 
a voice of madness for him to come on. There was breath- 
less silence. They were thuuder struck. They were too 
generous to cheer their leader. They coidd not refrain from 
sympathising with inferior force and unsupported courage. 
Each time that he came forward I made the same dreadfal 
spring, beat doi^^ his guard, and never ceased working 
upon his head, until at length my fist seemed to enter his 
very brain ; -and after ten rounds he fell down quite blind. 
I never felt his blows ; I never lost my breath. 

He could not come to time ; I rushed forward ; I placed 
my knee upon his chest. ' I fight no more,' he faintly cried. 

* Apologise,' I exclaimed ; ' apologise.' Ho did not speak. 

* By heavens, apologise,' I said, ' or I know not what I 
shall do.' 

* Never ! ' he replied. 

I lilted up ray arm. Some advanced to interfere. ' OfT,* 
I shouted ; ' Off, off.' I seized the fallen chief, rushcMl 
through the gate, and dragged him Hko Achilles through 
the mead. At the bottom there was a duughilL Upon it 
I flung the half inanimate body. 
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which I cannot trace ; for Masams, though he looked u}x^o 
me, was not Masseas, but a youth in a distant land ; and 1 
was there in a sumjjtuous dress, with a biilliant star ; and 
we were friends. And a beautiful woman rose up, a blend- 
ing of Christiana and Egeria. Both of us loved her, and 
bhe yielded herself to me, and Musseus fled for aid. And 
there came a king with a great power, and as I looked upon 
bis dazzling crown, lo ! it encircled the brow of mv late 
antagonist. 

And I beheld and felt all this growing and expanding 
life with a bliss so keen, so ravishing, that I can compare 
it to nothing but to joys which I was then too young even 
to anticipate. My brain seemed to melt into a liquid, rush- 
ing stream ; my blood quickened into action, too quick even 
to recognise pulsation ; fiery and fleet, yet delicate and soft. 
With difficulty I breathed, yet the oppression was delicious. 
But in Tain I endeavour to paint the refined excitement of 
this first struggle of my young creation. 

The drama went on, nor was it now in my power to 
restrain it. At length, oppressed with the vitality of the 
beings I had formed, dazzled with the shifting brilliancy of 
the scenes in which they moved, exhausted with the mar- 
vellous action of my shadowy self, who figured before nic 
in endless exploit, now struggling, now triumphing, now 
pouring forth his soul in sentences of burning love, now 
breathing a withering blast of proud definnce, I sought for 
means to lay the wild ghosts that I had unconsciously 
raisecLa 

I lifted my hand to my face, that had been gazing all this 
time in fixed abstraction npon a crimson cloud. There was 
a violent struggle which I did not comprehend. Evcrytl'injj 
was chaos ; but soon, as it were, a mystic music came rising 
ont of the incongruous mass : a mighty secret was revealed 
to me, all was harmony, and order, and repose, and beauty. 
The whirling scene no longer changed ; there was univei*sa] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I REPAIBED the next day to my favoniite tree, armed with a 
pencil and a paper book. My mind was, as I thought, 
teeming with ideas. I had composed the first sentence of 
my work in school-time ; it seemed to me fall of mnsic. I 
had repeated it a thousand times ; I was enchanted with 
its euphony. It was now written, fairly written. With 
rapture I perceived it placed in its destined position. But 
what followed ? Nothing. In vain I rubbed my forehead ; 
in vain I summoned my fancies. The traitors would not 
listen. My mind seemed full to the very brink, but not a 
drop of the rich stream overflowed. I became anxious, 
nervous, fretful. I walked about ; I reseated myself. Again 
I threw down the pencil, and was like a man disenchanted. 
I could scarcely recall the visions of yesterday, and if with 
au effort I succeeded, they appeared cold, tame, dull, life- 
less. Nothing can describe my blank despair. 

They know not, they cannot tell, the cold, dull world ; 
they cannot even remotely conceive the agony of doubt and 
despair which is the doom of youthful genius. To sigh for 
fame in obscurity is like sighing in a dungeon for light ; 
yet the votaiy and the captive share an equal hope. But, 
to feel the strong necessity of fame, and to be conscious that 
without intellectual excellence life must be insupportable, 
to feel all this with no simultaneous faith in your own 
power, these are moments of despondency for which no im- 
mortality can compensate. 

As for myself, repeated experiments only brought repeated 
failures. I would not die without a struggle, but I strug- 
gled only to be vanquished. One day was too hot ; another 
I fiuQoied too cold. Then, again, I was not well, or perhaps 
I was too anxious ; I would try only a sentence each day, 
The trial was most mortifying, for I found, when it came 
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considered a sterile one, for they found that tlieir thistles 
did not flourish where they should have planted roses. 

I was ever considered a lazy, idle boy, because I required 
ideas instead of words. I never would make any further 
exertion than would save me from their punishments: their 
xewards I did not covet. Yet I was ever reading, and in 
general knowledge was immeasurably superior to all the 
students; for aught I know, to all the tutors; for indeed, 
in any chance observations in which they might indulge, I 
oould even then perceive that they were individuals of 
limited intelligence. They spoke sometimes of great men, 
I suppose for our emulation; but their great men were 
always commentators. They sometimes burst into an cu- 
logium of a great work ; you might be sure it was ever a 
huge bunch of annotations. An unrivalled exploit turned 
out to bo a happy conjecture ; a marvellous deed was the 
i lion's skin that covered the ears of a new reading. I was 
confounded to hear the same epithets applied to their 
obscure demigods that I associated with the names of Cassar 
and Socrates, and Pericles, and Cicero. It was perplexing 
to find that Pharsalia or a Philippic, the groves of Acade- 
mus or the fanes of the Acropolis, could receive no higher 
admiration than was lavished upon the unknown exploits 
of a hunter afler syllables. 

After my battle I was never annoyed by my former fiiends. 
As time advanced I slightly relaxed in my behaviour, and 
when it was necessary wo interchanged words ; but I never 
associated with any one. I was, however, no longer mo- 
lested. An idea got afloat that I was not exactly in my 
perfect senses ; and, on the whole, I was rather feared than 
disliked. 

Beading was my only resource. I seldom indulged in 
reverie. The moment that I perceived my mind wandering, 
I checked it with a mixed feeling of disgust and terror. I 
made, however, during this period, moro than one attempt 
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prucessiou was approacliing, that each moment it would 
appear ; each moment the music became loader, and already 
HQ advanced and splendid gnard a[^)eared in the distance. 
I caught a flashing glimpse of a sea of waving plnmes and 
glistening arms. The mnsic ceased, the procession vanished, 
I feU from the clouds ; I found myself in a dull drawing- 
iDom, a silly boy, very exhausted. 

I felt 80 excessively stupid that I instantly gave up all 
thoughts of the Hunter of Kodenstein, and went to bed 
gloomy and without hope. But in the morning, when I 
rose, the sun was shining so sofUy, the misty trees and the 
dewy g^aBS were so tender and so bright, the air was so 
fresh and fragrant, that my first feeling was the desire of 
composition, and I walked forth into the park cheerful, 
and moved by a rising faith. 

The exciting feelings of the evening seemed to return, 
and, when I had sufficiently warmed my mind with reverie, 
I sat down to my table surrounded by every literary luxury 
that I could remember. Ink enclosed in an ormnlu Cupid, 
clear and brilliant, quires of the softest cream-coloured 
paper, richly gilt, and a perfect magazine of the finest pens. 
1 was exceedingly nervous, but on the whole not unsuc- 
cessfuL I described a young traveller arriving at night at 
a small inn on the borders of a Bohemian forest. I did not 
allow a single portion of his dress to escape, and even his 
steed and saddle-bags duly figured. The hostess was 
founded on our housekeeper, therefore I was master of my 
subject. From her ear-rings to her shoe-buckles all was 
perfect. I managed to supply my hero with a supper, and 
at length I got him, not to bed, but to his bed-room, for 
heroes do not get into bed, even when wearied, with the 
expedition of more commonplace characters. On the con- 
trary, he first opened the window (it was a la( ticc- window) 
and looked at the moon. I hod a fine moonlight scene. 
1 well remember that the trees were tipj^cd with silver, but 
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was bodilj, that was practical, pleased, and I was bood 
slangbteiing birds in the yerj bowers in which I had loved 



On the whole, this was a miserable and wretched year. I 
was almost always depressed, often felt heart-broken. I 
entirely lost any confidence in my own enei^es, and while 
I was deprived of the sonrces of pleasure which I had been 
nscd to derive from reverie, I could acquire no new ones in 
the pnranits of those around me. 

It was in this state of mind that, after a long and solitary 
walk, I found myself at a village which I had never before 
visited. On the skirts was a small Gothic building, beau<. 
tiful and ancient. It was evening. The building was illu- 
minated ; the door open. I entered, and found myself in a 
Catholic church. A Latheran in a Lutheran coimtry, for a 
moment I trembled ; but the indifierence of my father ou 
the subject of religion had prevented me at least from being 
educated a bigot ; and, in my Venetian meditations, I would 
sometimes recollect that my mother must have professed 
the old faith. 

The church was not very full ; groups were kneeling in 
several parts. All was dusk except at tbc high altar. 
There, a priest in a flaming vest officiated, and ever and 
anon a kneeling boy, in a scarlet dress, rang a snrall and 
musical silver beU. Many tall white candles, in golden 
sticks, illuminated the sacred table, redolent of perfumes 
and adorned with flowers. Six large burnished lamps were 
suspended above, and threw a magical light upon a magical 
picture. It was a Magdalen kneeling and weeping in a 
garden. Her long golden hair was drawn off her ivory 
forehead, and reached to the ground. Her large blue eyes, 
full of ecstatic melancholy, pierced to heaven, while the 
heavy tears studded like pearls her wan but delicate cheek. 
Her clasped hands embraced a crucifix. ^ 

I gazed upon this pictured form with a strange fa^i- 
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grratdiication. I pined for the land where the true religion 
floniished in becoming glorj, the land where I should be- 
hold temples worthy of the beantifnl mysteries which were 
celebrated within their snmptnons walls, the land which 
the Vicar of Gk>d and the Buler of Kings honoured and 
sanctified by his everlasting presence. A pilgrimage to 
Borne occupied my thoughts. 

My fayourite retreat now, when at the college, was to 
the rains of a Gk)thic abbey, whither an hour's stroll easily 
carried me. It pleased me much to sit among these beau- 
tiful relics, and call back the days when their sanctity was 
nndefiled, and their loyeliness unimpaired. As I looked 
npon the rich framework of the eastom window, my fancy 
lent perfection to its shattered splendour. I beheld it once 
more beaming with its saints and martyrs, and radiant with 
chiyalric blazonry. My eye wandered down the moulder- 
ing cloisters. I pictured a procession of priests solenmly 
advancing to the high altar, and blending in sacred melody, 
with their dark garments and their shining heads, elevating 
a golden and gigantic crosier, and waving on high a 
standard of Madonna. 

One day as I was indulging in these soothing visions I 
heard a shout, and looking round, I observed a man seated 
at no great distance, who by his action had evidently 
called to me. I arose, and coming out of the ruins ad- 
vanced to him. He was seated on a mass of ancient brick- 
work, and appeared to be sketching. He was a tall man, 
fiur and blue-eyed, but sun-burnt. He was hawk-nosed, 
with a quick glancing vision, and there was an air of acute- 
BBSS in his countenance which was striking. His dress 
was not the dress of our country, but I was particxdarly 
pleased with his cap, which was of crimson cloth, with a 
broad border of fur, and fell on one side of his head like a 
cap in a picture. 

' My littie man,' said he, in a brisk clear voice, ' 1 am 

E 
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* No, sir, I cannot draw, nor indeed do I understand art^ 
bat I love eyerything -which is beantiful/ 

' Ah I a comprehensive taste/ and he gave me the port- 
folio. 

* Oh ! ' I exclaimed, * how beantiful ! * for the drawing 
tnmed oat, not as I had anticipated, a lean skeleton pencil 
sketch, bat one rapidly and richly coloured. The abbey 
rose as in reality, only more beautiful, being suffused with 
a warm light, for he had dashed in it a sunset full of 
sentiment. 

* Oh ! sir, how beautiful ! I could look at it for ever. 
It seems to me that some one must come forth from the 
pass of those blue mountains. Cannot you fancy some 
bright cavalier, sir, with a flowing plume, or even a string 
of moles, even that would be delicious ? ' 

* Bravo ! bravo ! my little man,' exclaimed the stranger 
shooting a sharp scrutinising side glance. ' You deserve 
to see sketches. There! undo that strap and open the 
folio, for there are many others, and some which may please 

' yoa more.' 

I I opened it as if I were about to enter a sanctuary. It 

was veiy fiiU. I culled a drawing which appeared the 
most richly coloured, as one picks the most glowing fruit. 
There seemed a river, and many marble palaces on each 
lide, and long, thin, gliding boats shooting in every part, 
and over the stream there Bpi*ang a bridge, a bridge with a 
single arch, an ancient and solemn bridge, covered with 
boildings. I gazed upon the scene for a moment with 
breathless interest, a tear of agitating pleasure stole down 
my cheek, and then I shouted, ' Venice ! Venice ! ' 

* Little man,' said the stranger, * what is the matter ? ' 

* ! sir, I beg your pardon, you must think me very 

foolish indeed. I am sure I did not mean to call out, but 

I have been longing all my life to go to Venice, and when 

I 800 ftnything connected with it, I feel, sir, quite agitated. 

V 2 
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hare excited my curiosity ; for I observed to-daj, while I 
was drawing, that yon were a good four honrs reclining in 
the same position.' 

' Fonr honrs, sir ! I thought that I had been there but a 
few minntes.' 

* Fonr honrs by the sun, as well as by this watch. What 
were yon doing? Were you thinking of the blessed 
Magdalen?' 

*No, sir ! ' I gravely replied, * not to-day.* 

* How then ? ' 

* Indeed, sir,' I answered, reddening, * if I tell you, I am 
afiraid yon will think me very foolish.' 

' Speak out, little man. We are all very foolish ; and I 
have a suspicion, that if we understood each other better 
yon might perhaps turn out the least foolish of the two. 
Open then your mind and fear nothing. For believe me, it 
Is dishonourable to blush when you speak the truth, even 
if it be to your shame.' 

There was something in the appearance and manner of 
the stranger that greatly attracted me. I sought him with 
the same eagerness with which I always avoided my fellow 
creatures. From the first, conversation with him was no 
shock. His presence seemed to sanctify, instead of out- 
raging my solitude. His voice subdued my sullen spirit, 
and called out my hidden nature. He inspired me not only 
with confidence, but even with a deg^e of fascinating 
curiosity. 

' Indeed, sir,' I began, still with a hesitating voice but a 
more assured manner, ' indeed, sir, I have never spoken of 
these things to any one, for I feel they could not believe or 
comprehend what I would wish to express, nor, indeed, is 
it delightful to be laughed at. But know that I ever like to 
be alone, and it is this, that when I am alone, I can indulge 
in thought, which gives me great pleasure. For I would wish 
you to comprehend, sir, that I have ever lived in, as it were, 
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* It appears to xne, my young friend,' said the stranger 
in a Beriona tone, and looking at me keenly, * it appears to 
me, my young friend, that you are a poet.' 

< Alas, sir,' I exclaimed, extremely agitated and nearly 
seizing his hand, ' alas ! alas ! sir, I am not. For I once 
thought so myself and have often tried to write ; and either 
I haye not produced a line, or something so wretchedly flat 
and dull that even I have felt it intolerable. It is this that 
makes me so miserable, so miserable that, were it not for 
feeling in the most marked manner that I am under the 
especial protection of the blessed Magdalen, I think I 
should kill myself.' 

A gentle smile played upon the lip of the stranger, but 
it was in an instant suppressed. Then turning to me, he 
said, ' Supposing a man were bom with a predisposition 
for painting, as I might have been myself, and that he were 
enabled to fancy pictures in his eye, do you think that if 
he took up a brush for the first time he could transfer these 
pictures to the canyass ?' 

' By no means, sir, for the artist must learn his art.' 

* And is not a poet an artist, and is not writing an art 
equally with painting P Words are but chalk and colour. 
The painter and the poet must follow the same course. 
Both must alike study before they execate. Both must 
alike consult Nature and invent the beautiful. Those who 
delineate inanimate Nature, and those who describe her, 
must equally study her, if they wish to excel in her own 
creations ; and for man, if the painter study the outward 
form of the animal, the inward must be equally investigated 
by the poet. Thus far for the natural ; and for the ideal, 
which is an improvement upon nature, and which you will 
some day more clearly comprehend, remember this, that 
the painter and the poet, however assisted by their own 
organization, must alike perfect their style by the same 
process, I mean by studying the works themselves of great 
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' ABroredly. And yon, too, will wander, but yoor honr 
in not yet oome.' 

■ And shall I emT see Venice ?' 

' I donbt not ; for when a mind like yoors thinks often of 
a thing, it will happen.' 

' Ton apeak to me of my8t«rje8.' 

' There is httle mystery ; there is mnch ignorance. Some 
day yon will stady metaphysics, and yon will then nnder- 
stand &e nature of voUtion.' 

He opened his knapsack and took out two small Tolomes, 
ia one of which he wrote some lines. ' This is the only 
book,' he said, 'I hare with me, and as, like myself, yon are 
anch a strong Venetian, I will give it yon, because yon love 
art, and artists, and are a good boy. When we meet again 
I hope I may call yon a great man. 

' Here,' he said, giving them to me, ' they are full of 
Tenioe. Here, yon see, is a view of the Bialto. This will 
delight yon. And in the blank leaf I have written all the 
advice yon at present require. Promise me, however, not 
to read it till you retom to your college. And so &rewell, 
ray little man, farewell ! ' 

He extended me his hand. I took it ; and althongh it is 
an awkward thing at all times, and chiefly for a boy, I 
began telling him my name and condition, but he checked 
me. * I never wish to know anybody's name. Were I to 
become aoquunted with every being who flits across me 
in life, the callonsnesB of my heart would be endangered. 
If your acqnwntance be worth preserving, fate or fortune 
wiU some day bring ns s^ain together.' 

He departed. I watched his figure antil it melted in 
the limng haze of evening. It was strange the ascendancy 
that this man exercised over me. When he spoke I seemed 
Usteoing to an oracle, and now that he had departed, I felt 
as if some snpematnral visitant had disappeared. 

I qaiokened my walk home from the intense anxiety to 
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I saw them all; I marked all the diyisionB; the great 
magnifieoeBy who ranked with crowned heads, the nobles of 
the war of Gandia, and the third and still inferior class. 
I was so excited, that for a moment I did not observe that 
the name of Contarini did not appear. I looked for it with 
anxiety. But when I read that there were jet fonr families 
of snch pre-eminent ancestry that they were placed even 
above the magnifiooes, being repnted descendants of Boman 
Consolar honses, and that of these the nnrivalled race of 
Gontaarini was the chief, I dashed down the book in a 
paroi^Bm of nervons exaltation, and roshed into the woods. 

I ran about like a madman for some time, cutting down 
with a sharp stick the underwood that opposed my way, 
leaping trenches, hallooing, spouting, shouting, dashing 
throogh pools of water. At length I arrived at a more 
open part of the wood. At a slight distance was a hill. I 
roshed on up the hill, and never stopped till I had gained 
the summit. That steep ascent a little tamed me. I found 
myself upon a great ridge, and a vast savage view opened 
upon all sides. I felt now more at ease, for the extent of 
the prospect harmonised with the largeness and swell of 
my souL 

* Ha ha ! ' I cried like a wild horse. I snorted in the air, 
my eye sparkled, my crest rose. I waved my proud arm. 
*Ha ha! have I found it out at last? I knew there was 
something. Nature whispered it to me, and time has 
revealed it. He said truly, time has developed everything. 
But shall these feelings subside into poetry ? Away ! give 
me a sword. My consular blood demands a sword. Give 
me a sword, ye winds, ye trees, ye mighty hills, ye deep 
cold waters, give me a sword. I will fight ! by heavens, I 
will fight. I will conquer. Why am I not a Doge ? A 
curse upon the tyranny of man, why is our Venice not free? 
By the Gk>d of heaven I will be a Doge ! O, thou fair and 
melancholy saint ! ' 1 continued, falling on my kneea, * who 
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flomeihing must always turn up to assist me in any difficul- i 
tics, for I was convinced that I was a hero, and heroes are 
never long forlorn. 

On the next morning, therefore, long ere the sun had 
risen, I commenced my adventures. I did not steal away. 
First I kissed a cross three times which I carried next to 
my breast^ and then recommending myself to the blessed 
Magdalen, I walked ofif proudly and slowly, in a manner 
becoming Coriolanus or Caesar, who, after some removes, , 
were both of them, for aught I knew, my great-grand- 
fathers. I carried in a knapsack, which we used for our ! 
rambles, a few shirts, my money, a pair of pocket pistols, 
and some ammunition. Kor did I forget a loaf of bread ; 
not very heroic food, but classical in my sight, from being 
the victual of the mysterious stranger. like him, also, I 
determined in future only to drink water. 



CHAPTER XV. 



I JOUBMETED for somo hours without stopping, along a road 
about which all I know was, that it was opposite to the one 
which had first carried mo to the college, and consequently, 
I supposed, did not lead home. I never was so delighted 
in my life. I had never been up so early in my life. It 
was like living in a new world. Everything was stiU, 
fresh, fragrant. I wondered how long it would last, how 
long it would be before the vulgar day, to which I had 
been used, would begin. At last a soft luminous appear- 
ance commenced in the horizon, and gradually gathered in 
strength and brightness. Then it shivered into brilliant 
streaks, the. clouds were dappled with rich flaming tints, 
and the sun rose. I felt grateful when his mild but 
vivifying warmth fell upon my face, and it seemed to me 
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Slie jnmpftd op &om the groand, uad bounded abont as 
if she irere the happiest of creatures, laaghiiig without end, 
and Idssing the alight gift. The dark girl roae and began 
to dance, fnll of grace and eipresaion ; Sogar-plom joined 
her, and they fell into one of their stage figarea. The 
BOrioos beaaly strove to excel, and indeed was the greater 
artist of the two ; bnt there waa a wild grace about her 
oompaaion which pleased me most. 

' Can yon dance, little coont F' she cried. 

'I am too tired,* I answered. 

' Nay, then, another day ; for it is pleasant to look forward 
to frolic' 

The man with the odd face now advanced towards me. 
Ho fell into ridicaloas attitodes. I thonght that he wonld 
never have finished his mnltiplied reverences. Every time 
ha bowed he sainted me with a new form of riaage ; it was 
tlie most indicrons medley of pomposity, and awkwardness, 
and hnmonr. I thought that I had never seen anch a droll 
person, and was myself a little impregnated with his oddity. 
I also made him a bow with assnmed dignity, and then he 
became more subdued. 

' Sir,' said he, placing his hnge hand npon his breast, 
and bowing nearly to the gronnd ; ' 1 assnre yon, sir, indeed, 
nr, the greatest honour, sir, yonr company ; a very great 
honoor indeed.' 

' I am equally sensible of the hononr,' I replied, * and 
think myself most fortnnato to have fonnd so many and 
tooh agreeable friends.* 

' The greatest honour indeed, sir ; very sensible, sir j 
always aensible, sir.* 

He atopped, and I again returned his reverence, bnt tliis 
time without speaking. 

' The greatest liberty, air ; never take liberties ; but fear 
you will consider it a very great liberty; a very great 
liberty indeed, sir.* 
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* You are quite right,' I replied ; * I desire nothing better 
than to liye always so.' 

' Lms are indeed wretched things,' said the old mother. 
* How eztrayagantlj they charge for what costs them in a 
manner nothing ! ' 

Wine was now produced. The manager filled a cup and 
handed it to me. I was just going to observe that I drank 
only water, when Sugar-plum, first touching it with her lips, 
placed it in my hand, and, pledging them all, I drank it 
off. 

* You are eating rough fare,' said the old mother ; ' but 
yon are welcome.' 

* I neyer enjoyed anything so much in my life,' I truly 
replied. * How I envy you all the happy life you lead ! ' 

* Before you style it happy you should have experienced 
it^' remarked Frederick. 

' What you say is in part true ; but if a person have ima- 
gination, experience appears to me of little use, since both 
are means by which we can equally arrive at knowledge.' 

* I know nothing about imagination,' said the young man ; j 
' but what I know I owe to experience. It may not have 
taught me as much as imagination has taught you.' 

' Experience is everything,' said the old mother, shaking j 
her head. 

' It sometimes costs dear,' said the manager. i 

* Terrible, terrible,' observed the droll, with a most sad 
and solemn shake of the head, and lifting up his hands. I 
burst into a fit of laughter, and poured down another 
draught of wine. 

Conversation now became more brisk, and I took more 
than my share of it ; but I being new, they all wished me 
to talk. I got very much excited by my elocution, as well 
as by the wine. I discoursed upon acting, which I pro- 
nounced to be one of the first and finest of arts. I treated 
this subject, indeed, deeply, and in a spirit of aosthe- 
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csBtly, and in a significanfc voice, irluch intimated to her 
companion to take up the parable. 
' No, indeed,' said her friend. 

* Why not? 'I asked. 

' Becanse it is a role. The manager will not permit it.' 

* Confound the manager ! What is he to me ? I will 
get out.' 

' Oh ! what a regular little connt/ said Thalia. 

' Let me ont, let me out. I never was so hot in mj life.' 

' Hush ! hnsh ! or yon will wake them.' 

' If yon do not let me oat I will scream.' 

The manager and the droll were in the fore part of the 
wagon affecting to drive, but they were both asleep. The 
old mother was snoring behind them. They had put me 
in the back part of the wagon with my two friends. 

' Let him out, Theodora,' for the other was afraid of a 
contention. 

* Never,' said Theodora, and she embraced me with in- 
creased energy. My legs were in the other girl's lap. I 
began to kick and struggle. 

* Oh ! you naughty little count,' said one. 

* Is this the return for all our love ? ' exclaimed the 
other. 

' I will get out, and there is an end of it. I must have 
some air. I must stretch my legs. Let me out at onoe, or 
I will wake them all.' 

' Let him out, Theodora.' 

' He is certainly the wickedest little count ; but promise 
you will come back in five minutes.' 

* Anything, I will promise anything : only let me out.' 
They unbolted the back of the wagon; the frt^sh air came 

in. They shivered, but I felt it delightful. 

* Farewell, dearest,' exclaimed Melpomene, ' one parting 
embrace. How heavily will the moments roll until we 
again meet!' 
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* He who knows life will hardly style it joyous.' 

'Ah, ah ! ' I thought to myself, ' here is some chance of 
philosophical conversation. Perhaps I have found another 
stranger, who can assist me in self-knowledge.' I began 
to think that I was exceedingly wrong in entertaining a 
prejudice against this young man ; and in a few minutes I 
had settled that his sullen conduct was the mark of a 
superior mind, and that he himself must be an interesting 
personage. 

* I have found life very gloomy myself* I rejoined ; * but 
I think it arises from our faulty education. We are taught 
words and not ideas.' 

* There is something in that,' said the young man 
thoughtfully. 

' After all, perhaps, it is best to be patient, and cherish 
hope.' 

' Doubtless,' said the young man. 

' And I think it equally true, that we should read more 
and ponder less.' 

' Oh ! curse reading,' said my friend ; ' I never could 
read.' 

'You have like myself, then, indulged in your own 
Uioughts P ' 

* Always,' he affirmed. 

' Ah ! indeed, my dear friend, there is after all nothing 
like it. Lot them say what they will, but give me the 
glorious pleasures of my private world, and all the jarring 
horrors of a public one I leave without regret to those more 
fitted to struggle with them.' 

' I believe that most public men are scoundrels,' said the 
young man. 

'It is their education,' I rejoined, although I did not 
clearly detect the connexion of his remark. 'What can 
we expect P ' 

' No, sir, it is corruption,' he replied, in a firm tone. 
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* And how much did he give you ? ' continued Frederick. 

* How much ! I do not understand you.* 
' I mean, what did he give you ? ' 

* A most delightful book, to me particularly interesting.' 
•Abookl' 

' A book which I shall no doubt find of great use in my 
travels.' 

' I have myself some thoughts of travelling/ said Fred- 
erick ; ' for I am sick of this life, which is ill-suited to my 
fonner habits, but one gets into scrapes without thinking 
of it.' 

* One does in a most surprising manner.' I never made 
an observation in a tone of greater sincerity. 

* You have led a different sort of life then ? ' I asked 
'To tell you the truth, I thought so. You could not 
disguise from me that you were superior to your appear- 
ance. I suppose, like myself, you are incog. ? ' 

' That is the exact truth.' 

' Good heavens ! how lucky it is that we have met ! Do 
not you think that wo could contrive to travel together ? 
What are your plans P ' 

* Why, to say truth, I care little where I go. It is ne- 
oessary that I should travel about for some time, and see 
the world, until my father, the count, is reconciled.' 

* You have quarrelled with your fiither ? ' 

' Do not speak of it. It is a sad affair. But I hope that 
it will end well. Time will show.' 

* Time, indeed, develops everything.' 

' I hope everything from my mother the countess' influ- 
ence ; but I cannot bear speaking about it. I am supported 
now by my sister Lady Caroline, out of her own allowance, 
too, poor creature. There is nothing like those sisters.' 
And he raised his hand to his face, and would have brushed 
away the tear that nearly started from his manly eye. 

I was quite affected. I respected his griefs, and would 
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delighted to find for a friend sucli a complete man of the 
world, and doubted not, under his auspices, most prosper- 
ously to achieye my great object. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



* Hebe is your knapsack. I woke the girls getting it. They 
thought it was you, and would have given me more kind 
words and kissed than I care for. Theodora laughed heartily 
when she found out her mistake, but i^milia was in a great 
rage.' 

^ Gkx)d-natu9ed lasses ! I think I must give them a part- 
ing embrace.' 

* Pooh ! pooh 1 that will spoil all. Think of Venice. I 
cannot get at my portmanteau. Never mind, it matters 
little. I always carry my money about me. We must make 
some sacrifices, and we shall get on the better for it, for I 
can now carry our provisions ; and yet my ribbon of the 
order of the Fox is there — ^pah ! I will not think of it. 
See! here runs the Hamburg road. Cheerily, boy, and 
good-bye to the old waggon.' 

He hurried me along. I had no time to speak. 

We pushed on with great spirit, the road again entering 
the forest, on the skirts of which I had been the whole day 
journeying. 

I know this country well,' said Frederick, * for in old days 
I have often hunted here with my father's hounds. I can 
make many a short cut that will save us much. Come 
along down this glade. We are making fine way.' 

We continued in this forest several hours, walking with 
great speed. I was full of hope, and confidence, and self- 
congratulation, that I had found such a friend. He took 
the whole management upon himself, always decided upon 
our course, never lost his readiness. I had no care, the 
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* A. bo7 Buob u has been Beldom seen among people of 
OUT condilioii, sir, I can well saj,' continaed the old woman, 
speddng with great animation. ' Oh ! why ahonld he have 
ever left home? Yonng people are ever fall of fancies, but 
will tiiey ever find friends in the world they think ao mnch 
of, like the &ther who gives tbem bread, and the mother 
who gave them milk?' 

* My &tlier brongbt me ap at home, and I have ever lived 
at home,' observed the old man. < I have ever lived in this 
forest, many ia the tree that is my foster-brother ; and that 
is nx^-eight years come MartinmaB. I saw my father 
happy, and wished no more. Nor had I ever a heavy hoar 
till Peter began to take these fancies in his bead, and that, 
indeed, was &om a boy this high, for be was ever fiill of 
tbem, and never wonld do anything with the axe. I am 
mie I do not know how they got there. The day will come 
he will wish he had never left home, and perhaps we may 
yet see him.' 

' Too late^ too la(« ! ' said the old woman. ' He might 
have been the prop of onr old age. Many is the girl that 
wonld have given her eyes for Peter. Our grandchildren 
night have been mnniiig this moment about the room, 
God bless them, whom we shall never bless. And the old 
man now mnst work for his old woman as if it Were bis 
wedding year.' 

'Poob! pooh! as for that, say nothing,' rejoined Peter ; 
* for I praise God my arms and legs are hearty yet. And 
indeed, were they not, we cannot say that oar poor boy has 
ever forgotten ns.' 

' Indeed it is trae. He is onr own son. But where does 
the money come from ? that is the question. I am sure I 
olten IJiink what I dare not say, and pray Qod to forgive 
me. How can a poor woodman's son who never works 
ipkin wherewith to support himself, much more to give 
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■bontisg was repeated, and was evidently addresaed to tlie 
ininatea of the cottage. The old woodman seized his rifle, 
and opened the casement. 

' Who calls? ' he demanded, ' and what want yon?' 

'Dwelleth Peter Winter here?' was inquired. 

' He speaks to you,' was the reply. 

' Open the door, then,' said the sboat«r. 

' Tell me first who yon are.' 

' My name has been already mentioned,' answered the 
■honter, with a langh. 

' What mean you? ' 

' Why, that my name is Peter Winter.' 

The old woman Bcreamod ; a strange feeling also was my 
lot; the woodman dropped the loaded rifle. I prerented it 
from going off; neither of them conld move. At lost I 
opened the door, and the stranger of the Abhey entered. 



CHAPTER XVin. 



Theri was some embracing, mnch blessing, the old woman 
never ceased crying, and the eyes of the father were fall of 
tears. The son alone was calm, and imperturbable, and 
smiling. 

' Are yon indeed Peter ? ' exclaimed the old woman, 
■obbing with joy. 

' I never heard so from any one bat yoa,' answered the 
son. 

* And am I blessed with the sight of yoa before my 
death?' continaed the mother. 

' Death I why you look ten years yonnger than when I 
last saw yon?' 

' Oh 1 dear no, Pet«r. And why did not yoa tell us 
where yoa were? ' she continued. 

* Bccaose I never knew.' 
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* ffrbftt,' he exclaimed, ' mj little embryo poet, Sriid how 
oune yon here, in the naine of the holy Hagdalen ?' 

' It is a long story,' I said. 

' Oh ! then pray do not tell it,' be replied. 

Snppor soon appeared. He ate heartily, talking between 
each moathfnl, and fall of jests. The &ther conld not 
Bpeak, bnt the mother was never silent. He aeked many 
questions abont old acqoaintances, and I landed be asked 
them with little real interest, and only to gratify bis 
mother, who, at each qneiy, bnrst into fresh admiration of 
bis memory and bis kind-heartednoss. At length, alter 
much talk, he said, ' Come, old people, to bed ! to bed ! 
these honrs are not for grey hairs. We shall have yon all 
krj>cked np to-morrow, instead of fresh and joyful.' 

' I am saro I cannot sleep,' said the dame, ' I am in anch 
a taking.' 

' Pooh ! yon most sleep, mother : good night to yon, good 
night,' and embracing her he poshed her into the next 
room ; good night, dear father,' he added in a soft and 
Miions tone, ae he pressed the honest woodman's hand. 

' And now, little man, yon may tell mo yonr stoiy, and 
we will tiy to talk each other to sleep.' So saying, he 
flnng a fresh log on the fire, and stretched his I^s in his 
bther's ancient seat. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



It wan settled that I should remain at the cottage for a few 
days, and then that, accompanying Winter, I should repair 
to the capital. Thither he was bound; and for myself, 
both from his advice and my own impulse, I had resolved 
to return home. 

On the next morning the woodman went not to his usual 
labour, bnt romnutud with his son. They strolled out to< 
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* Bat is it Dot better myself to tmrel ? ' 

* Have I not told you that yoar wtmdermg days have not 
yet come ? Do yon wish to meet another Mr, Frederick ? 
Ton are mach too young. Travel is the great source of 
tme wisdoiD, bat to travel with profit yon must have snch 
ft thing as previona knowledge. Do yoa comprehend ?* 

' Ah ! sir, I fear me mach that I am doomed to be 
nnhappy.' 

' Poh ! Foh I Clear your head of all snch nonsenae. 
There is no such thing as onbappineas.' 

' No such thing aa nnfaappiness, sir P How tnay this bc^ 
for all men believe .' 

* All men believe many things which are not true ; but 
remember what I say, and when you have lived aa long as 
I have, you will perhaps discover that it is not a panuloz. 
In the meantisie it is noasense talkiii^ about it, and I havo 
got an enormous appetite. A fine dinner to-day for us, T 
warrant you.' 

80 we retomed home at a brisk pace. The old woman 
looked out at the door when she beard our stops, and, 
nodding to her son with a amilo of fondness, * Vou must 
walk in the garden awhile, Peter,' she said, * for I am busy 
getting the room ready. Now, I daro say yoa are thinking 
of the dinner, but you cannot tell me what there is fur 
Peter, that yoa cannot. But I'll tell you, for if yoa fret 
yoaraelf with gncssing, mayhap it will hart your relish. 
Do yoa remember crying once for a pig, Peter, and father 
■aying a woodman's boy mnst not expect to live Uke the 
&reat former's son ? Well, ho may say what he likes ; 
Peter, there is a pig.' 

The &ther joined na, cleanly shaved, and in his Sonday 
rwment. I never saw any one look so truly respectable as 
did this worthy old peasant in his long bloo coat with Ini^e 
ulrer buttons, deep waistcoat covered with huge pink 
flowers and small green leaves, blue stockings, aad massy 
buckles. 
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meat ^ain P Well I I say tho eame thing now, wid ao 
goodbye.' 

* Dear or, pray, pray ' 

* This is my direction ; yonr course Ilea over that bridge ; 
look sharp abont yon, and do not enter into your private 
world, for the odds are you may find your friend Coont 
iTrederick picking a pocket. Good morning, little man.' 

We parted, and I crossed the bridge. The stir of man 
leemed strange after the silence of the woods. I did not 
feel qaite at my ease ; my heart a little misgave me. I 
soon reached the street in which my father resided. I 
thonght of the woodman's cottage, and the careless days 
I had spent nnder that simple roof. I wished myself once 
more by Schinkel's oak, talking of Araby the Bleat with 
that atrange man, with whom my acquaintance, althongh 
■o recent, seemed now only a dream. Did be really exist ; 
were they all real beings with whom I seemed lately to have 
Donsorted ? Or had I indeed been all this time plunged la 
one of my incurable reveries ? I thought of the laughing 
girl, and her dark aentimental friend. I felt for the chain 
which I always wore round my neck. It was gone. No 
donbt, then, it must all be true. 

I had reached the gate. I nttercd an involuntary sigh 
•nd took np the knocker. It was for a moment suspended. 
I thonght of the Cintarinia, and my feeble knock hurried 
into a sharp rap. ' 'Tia a norvoua bnainess,' thought I, 
* there is no concealing it. 'Tis flat rebellion, 'tis desertion, 
'lis an outrage of all parental orders, 'tis a violation of tho 
law of nature and nations.' I eiglicd again. ' Yet these 
are all bngbeara ; for what can tliey do to mo P la there 
any punishment that they can inflict that I care for P 
Certainly not, and 'tis likely it will nil blow over. Tfut 
tlio explanntionH, and tho. viJo excnncR, and tlio jxitty 
examinations, there is something pitiful, and contemptible, 
»nd undignified^ in tho whole process. What is it that ao 
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yon are always so veiy violeiit. I am sure I eaid I was con- 
fident you wonld nCTor have left college without a very good 
cause indeed. I have no doubt you will explain everything in 
tbe most satiefactory manner poBsible. I do not know what 
yon mean always by talking of not expecting kindness in 
this house. I am sore I never interfere witli you. I make 
it ft rule always, when your interest is in the least con- 
cerned, never to give an opinion. I am sure I wish you 
were more happy and less violent. As for judging and 
punishing witbont a trial, yon know yonr father never 
pDniahes any one, nor has be decided anything, for all he 
knows is from the letter of yonr tntor, and that is bnt a 
line, merely saying you had qnittcd the college witbont 
leave, and, as they supposed, had gone home. They said, 
too, that they wefro the more surprised, as your general 
behaviour was quite unexceptionable. Not at all against 
yon the letter was, not at all, I assure yon. I pointed out 
to your father more than once that the letter was, if any- 
thing, rather in yonr favour, because I bad no doubt that 
yon would explain the step in a satisfactory manner; and 
they aaid, yon see, that your condnct, otherwise, was per- 
fectly unexceptionable. 

' Well, my dear Madam, I am sorry if I have oflendcd you. 
How are my hrothere ?' 

' I am willing to forget it. You may say and think 
what you please, Contarini, as long as you are not violent. 
The children are pretty well. Ernest is quite ready to go 
to college, and now there is no one to take caro of liim. I 
always thought of yonr being there with quite a feeling of 
aatbOtction, for I was sure that you would not refuse to do 
what you could for him among the boys. As it is, I havo 
no doubt he will bo killed the first half-year, or, at IcaHt, 
bare a limb broken, for, poor dear boy, ho is so delicate, be 
cannot fight.' 

' Well, my dear Madam, if I bo not thcroi 1 can rccom- 
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paper m toy life, bnt 1 accepted bis offer to show mj im- 
pOTUnce. As I did not nndentuid poHdca 1 nmwd t» the 
bftct of the sheet, irhere there ia generftBt' an anicle on tbs 
&ne arts, cr m review of a new book. My wandering era 
fixed npon a memoir of the Chevalier de Winter. I w«« 
eqnallj agitated and astonished. Ht eye qniv^nd orer tlM 
page. I saw in an insunt euongh to convince me it was 
mf frieod, and that mv friend was Gtrled ' a ^ivat ornament 
to the oonntiy,' and the Xorthmen were congratnlaled on 
at loigtb prodncing an artist whom the Italians themselves 
acknowledged nnrir&Ued among the living. I learnt that 
he w«s the son of a peasant ; haw his genius for pain ring 
earij developed itself; bow he had led for years an eccentric 
and wandering life ; how he had letnrned to Bome, and at 
once piodoced a master-piece ; how he had gained priies in 
academies ; how he was esteemed and hononrifd hj tarvga 
princes ; bow bis own illostrioofi monarch, ever alive to the 
patroni^ of the fine arts, had bononied him with twQ 
oonuuiasiona ; how be had returned to his native cooutiy 
with these magnificent pictareft, which were dailj exhibit- 
ing in the Boj»l Academy of Arts ; bow the long bad con- 
ferred on him the collar of a high order, and offered him a 
great pension; how be had refosed the pension, and re> 
qneeted onl; that a competence might be settled on bis 



B bewildered ; I fell into a deep reverie, the paper 
dropped from my band, the door opened, and the print* 
Bacrelary sommoned me to the presence of my father. 



CHAPTER XXL 



It is time that yon should know something of my father. 
Ton mnst remember that he was little more than a scote of 
years my senior. Imagine, then, a man of aboot fonr and 
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intellJgeDce, he found the bdccgss, which he belierrd cnnid 
never be attuned by the rational conduct of au eulightened 
people. 

Out of the cabinet the change of hie manner might 
perplex the superficial. The moment that he entered sociotjr 
his thonghtfiil face would break into a faBcinating smite, 
and he listened with interest to the tales of levity, and 
joined with readiness in each frivolons pnrsnit. He was 
snmptaoDB in his habits, and was said to be evon volnptnons. 
Perhaps he aflected gallantry, because he was deeply im- 
pressed with the inflnenco of women both npon public and 
npon private opinion. With tbem he was a universal 
favoorite; and as yon beheld him assenting with convic- 
tion to their gay or serious nonsense, and gracefally waving 
his handkerchief in his delicate and jewelled band, you 
might have supposed him for a moment a consummate lord 
chamberlain ; but only for a moment, for bad you caught 
hia eye, yon would have withdrawn your gaze with pre- 
cipitation, and perhaps with awe. For the rest, he spoke 
all IsngnageB, never lost his self-possession, and never, in 
my recollection, had displayed a spark of strong fL'cliog. 

I loved my father deeply, but my love was niiied with 
mOTe than reverence ; it was blended with fear. He was 
the only person before whom I ever quailed. To me he 
had been universally kind. I could not recall, in tbo whole 
period of my cicLstcnco, a single harsh word directed to 
myself that hod ever escaped liim. Whenever he saw me 
he smiled and nodded ; and sometimes, in eai-ly days, when 
I requested an embrace, ho had pressed uiy lips. As 1 
grew in years everything was arranged that could conduce 
to my happiness. Whatever I desired was granted ; what- 
ever wish I expressed was gratified. Yet with all this, by 
some means or other which I could not comprehend, the 
intorconrse between my father and myself scenicd never to 
odvoEco. I wsa still to him ae much an infaut as if I were 
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mj father left the room, saying as he quitted it, ' Rest yon 
here, ContarinL' 

I was consoled for this neglect by the conscionsness that 
my father was a very great man indeed. I had no idea of 
Bach a great man. I was filled with awe. I looked out of 
window to see him mount his horse ; but, just as he had 
got one foot in the stirrup, a carrii^ dashed up to the 
door ; my father withdrew his foot, and, saluting the person 
in the carriage, entered it. It was the Austrian ambassador. 
In ten minutes he came out ; but just as the steps were 
rattled up, and the chasseur had closed the door with his 
best air, my father returned to the carriage ; but he re- 
mained only a minute, and then, mounting his horse, gal- 
loped o£r. 

* This is, indeed, a great man,' I thought, * and I am his 
son.' I began to muse upon this idea of political greatness. 
The simple woodman, and his decorous cottage, and his | 
free forest life recurred to my mind, unaccompanied by that j 
feeling of satisfaction which I had hitherto associated with ! 
them, and were pictured in faded and rather insipid colours. I 
Poetry and philosophy, and the delights of solitude, and ', 
the beauty of truth, and the rapture of creation, I know ' 
not how it was, they certainly did not figure in such para- I 

mount beauty and colossal importance. as I had previously | 
viewed them. I thought of my harassing hours of doubt 
and diffidence with disgust ; I sickened at the time wasted ! 
over imperfect efforts at what, when perfect, seemed some- 
how of questionable importance. I was dissatisfied with 
my past life. Ambassadors and chancellors, under sccro- 
taries and private secretaries and public messengers flitted 
across my vision. I was sensibly struck at the contrast 
between all this greatness achieved, and moving before me 
in its quick and proud reality, and my weak meditations of 
unexecuted purposes, and dreamy visions of imaginary 
grandeur. I threw myself in my father's chair, took up a 
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My father gave me a sharp glance, aTKi.t^eii said, ' Did | 
you leave college because you considered tli£Ct tt]§y taught 
you only words ? * •'•-•. 

* Yes, sir ; and because I wish to learn ideas.' ** -•'-'. 

* Some silly book has filled your head, Contariiti,.with 
these ridiculous notions about the respective importance at 
words and ideas. Few ideas are correct ones, and what -"'.•'■. 
are correct no one can ascertain ; but with words we govern " •■'/'/. 
men. • ^. 

This observation completely knocked up all my philo- 
sophy, and I was without an answer. 

' I tell you what, Contarini : I suspect that there must 
be some other reason for this step of yours. I wish you to tell 
it to me. K you were not making there that progress which | 
every intelligent youth desires, such a circumstance might 
be a very good reason for your representing your state to 
your parent, and submitting it to his consideration ; but 
you, you have never complained to me upon the subject. 
You said nothing of the kind when you were last with me ; 
you never communicated it by letter. I never heard of a 
boy running away from school because they did not teach 
him sufficient, or sufficiently well. Your instructors do 
not complain of your conduct, except with regard to this 
step. There must be some other reason which induced you 
to adopt a measure which, I flatter myself, you have already 
learnt to consider as both extremely unauthorised and very 
injudicious.* 

I had a good mind to pour it all out. I had a good 
mind to dash Venice in his teeth, and let him chew it as 
he could. I was on the point of asking a thousand ques- 
tions, for a solution of which I had been burning all my 
life, but the force of early impressions was too strong. I 
shunned the fatal word, and remained silent, with a clouded 
brow, and my eyes fixed upon the ground. 

* Answer me, Contarini,' he continued ; 'you know that 
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* What can you mean by persons not loving you ? ' re- 
sumed my father ; * I am sure the Baroness * 

' The Baroness ! ' I interrupted him in a sharp tone — 
' what is the Baroness to me ? Always this wretched 
nursery view of life, always considered an insignificant, 
unmeaning child ! What is the Baroness and her petty 
persecutions to me ? Pah ! ' 

I grew bold. The truth is my vanity was flattered by 
finding the man who was insensible to all, and before whom 
all trembled, yield his sympathy and his time to mo. I 
began to get interested in the interview. I was excited by 
this first conversation with a parent. My suppressed 
character began unconsciously to develop itself, and I un- 
intentionally gave way to my mind, as if I were in one of 
my own scenes. 

* I should be sorry if there were even petiy persecutions,' 
said my father, ' and equally so if you were insensible to 
them ; but I hope that you speak only under excited feel- 
ings. For your father, Contarini, I can at least answer 
that his conscience cannot accuse him of a deficiency in 
love for one who has such strong claims upon a fietther'a 
afiection. I can indeed say that I have taken no important 
step in life which had not for its ulterior purpose your 
benefit ; find what, think you, can sweeten this all-engross- 
ing and perhaps fatal labour, to which I am devoted, but 
the thought that I am toiling for the future happiness of 
my child P You are young, Contarini. Some day you will 
become acquainted with the feelings of a father, and you 
will then blash with shame and remorse that you ever 
accused me of insensibility.' 

While he spoke I was greatly softened. The tears stole 
down my cheek. I leant my arm upon the table, and tried 
to shade my face with my hand. My father rose from 
bin seat, tuiTicd the key of the door, and resumed his place, 

* Occupied with afi*airs/ ho resumed, * which do not 
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would not rise till he pardoned me. * Pardon me,' 1 said, 
I * pardon me, I beseech you, father, for I spoke in madness. 
j Pardon me, pardon me, dear father ! It was in madness, 

for indeed there is something which comes over me some- 
I times like madness, but now it will never come, because 
: yon love me. Only tell me that you love me, and I will 
I always do everything. I am most grieved for what I said 
. abont the Baroness. She is too good ! I will never give 

you again an uneasy moment, not a single uneasy moment. 
I Now that I know that you love me, you may depend upon 

me, you may indeed. You may depend upon me for ever ! * 
{ He smiled, and raised me from the ground, and kissed my 

forehead. * Compose yourself, dearest boy. Strelamb must 
I Boon come in. Try more to repress your feelings. There, 

sit down, and calm yourself.' 

He resumed his writing directly, and I sat sobbing my- 
. self into composure. In about a quarter of an hour, he 

said, * I must send for Strelamb now, Contarini. K you 

go into the next room, you can wash your face.' 

When I returned, my father said, * Come ! come ! you 

look quite blooming. By the bye, you are aware what a 

very strange figure you are, Contarini? After being 

closeted all the morning with me, they will think, from 
I your costume, that you are a foreign ambassador. Now go 

home and dress, for I have a large dinner party to-day, 
, and I wish you to dine with me. There are several persons 

whom you should know. And, if you like, yon may take 
I my horses, for I had rather walk home.' 



CHAPTER XXII. 



I WAS so very happy that, for some time, I did not think of 
the appalling efibrt that awaited me. It was not till I had 
fairly commenced dressing that I remembered that in tho 
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I was in torture. At length he walked off to another 
group, and I found myself once more alone, apparently 
without a single chance of keeping up the ball. I felt as if 
every one were watching with wonder the strange, awkward, 
ugly, silent boy. I coined my check into a base smile, but 
I found that it would not pass. I caught the eye of the 
Baroness ; she beckoned me to come to her. I joined her 
without delay. She introduced me to a lady who was 
sitting at her side. This lady had a son at the college, and 
asked me many questions. I answered in a nervous, rapid 
manner, as if her son were my most intimate friend, gave 
the anxious mother a complete detail of all his occupations, 
and praised the institution up to the seventh heaven. I 
was astonished at the tone of affection with which the 
Baroness addressed me, at the interest which she took in 
everything which concerned me. It was ever * Contarini, 
dear,' * Contarini, my love,* ' You have been riding to-day. 
Where have you been? 1 have hardly had time to speak to 
you. He only came home to-day. Ho is looking vastly 
well.' *Vcry well, indeed.* *Very much grown.* *0h! 
amazingly.* 'Quite a beau for you. Baroness.* *0h! yes, 
quite delightful.* 

Wbat amiable people ! I thought, and what would I give 
to be once more in old Winter's cottage! 

The door opened ; the Chevalier de Winter was an- 
Dounced. My fellow-traveller entered the room, though I 
could scarcely recognise him in his rich and even fanciful 
dress, and adorned with his brilliant order. I was struck 
with his fine person, his noble carriage, and his highly- 
polished manner. Except my father, 1 had never seen so 
true a nobleman. The Baron went forward to receive him 
with his most courteous air and most fascinating smile. 
I withdrew as he led him to my mother. I watched the 
Baroness as she rose to greet him. I was surprised at the 
warmth of her welcome, and the tone of consideration with 
wiiich she received him. Some of the guests, who were tho 
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vivacify which could enliven the passages of ordinary con- 
versation, I began to feel a little more at my ease. 

Dinner was announced. The table was round. I sat 
between the under secretary and the lady to whom I had 
been introdaced. The scene was a novel one, and I was 
astonished at observing a magnificent repast^ which all 
seemed to pique themselves upon tasting as Httle as 
possible. They evidently assemble here, then, I thought, 
for the sake of conversation ; yet how many are silent, and 
what is said might be omitted. But I was then ignorant 
of the purposes for which human beings are brought 
togefcher. My female companion, who was a little wearied 
by a great general, who, althoagh a hero and a strategist, 
was soon beaten and bewildered in a campaign of repartee, 
turned round to amuse herself with her other supporter. 
Her terrific child was again introduced. I had drunk a 
glass or two of wine, and altogether had, in a great degree, 
recovered my self-possession. I conld support her tattle 
no longer. I assured the astonished mother that I had 
never even heard of her son ; that, if really at college, he 
must be in a difierent part of the establishment, and that I 
had never met him ; that I did not even know the name ; 
that the college was a very bad college indeed, that nobody 
learnt anything there, that I abhorred it, and hoped that I 
should never return ; and then I asked her to do me the 
honour of taking wine. 



CHAPTKR XXIII. 



The day after the party, I went with the Baroness to see 
the great pictures of Winter in the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Both of them seemed to be magnificent ; but one, which 
was a national subject, and depicted the emancipating 
exploits of one of the heroic monarchs, was the most 
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wrii sriarrr. I ircc^iesi Tiaas t-.:*: stTf , T«Kr 

fieQav cca-tc?**. tlrrT ■wc'^i r^i-i ibfnr vere '^•^g ^V*^ 
This is a ecrnrscc t?- " . g , :r;d*»c»i iL* cc-=>=iDr.e?^ I *zn rs?« 
at all FirTTisec iLk t?^ bfcT* fh3er ir.to h. A2I ha-rp, 

A UC X3'l#^l ^.^TSi^-uiCak. ^r^*l^Jl^8^i.Jlfctr Zl-t:^ lu^Bia TZX-fl 13 1 r^ n3lk^ « 

qoaJiScd v- 5tr:irsr-^ i- ibe wcrli. Tc»:: inaj rea as?::T>f^i 
of this. I o:«;iid Ji.er:':i?n t-.stt resiarkitiie ii«tai:>c*- All 
personsL wbe:: toot.?, ar^ f;-r.d of s:-l:T-ir, ari when ihfT 
are begTTiTiiy g Vj iL:r.k. a?^ sr-netizne? F::Tpri5«»i a: ih-e:r 
own thoughts. Ther^ is r-itLfne !»:» be cer::-rei- s^arx^j 
to be feareti, in iLis. I: aV;:>?: alwaT^ wears c5: b::T 
■omedxnes h har-T^eT:* tlat ir.eT hare noi '"sdicims friends 
hv them to exi'lair^ thit the LabiTs which ihex thin'«c 
peculiar are cnirersiL and, if nnreasznablT indzlped, caa 
oltixnatelr or:]T XuTZi therr: into indecent, in?i2Tii^ cant men- 
bers of sOcictT. and c-cn-a?: n •len Ifci^inz" TirhsT-rfn-r^jL* 

I made do rei'>. b-t :rave -r* all id-ia of wrs:ir.r a ta>, 
which was to embrace b '.h VerJre and Greece, and whij-h 
1 had been for s^jme dars mc-di'^tir c. 

• But to CEUT vxrietT with T:->;*a5nTe. Contar:: L tou mn*! 
be q-aaHfied for it. I irJnk it QZ'.xe tine for vor. to msVe 
jonrFc-if njast*?r of «.:'ine ac^-.T.Tli-ihm-r.t*. rVrciit-i> vou 
ahoold make ro^rself a irv^i dancer. Without da!.cii:c T<.«a 
can never attain a fH:rf*.-ct:v :rrac<f-l carrirHtr^. which is of 
the highest iirj|-»or?ar2ce in lirV. and sh-"'::!^ he ererr man's 
amlntion. Ton are vet to-^ y^iv.c ful'j t^^ comprehend 
how much in life depends ujon manner. AVhenever tou 
wee a man who is successful in society, try to discoTcr wkit 
snakes him pleasing, and if pn^sible adopt hiji system. You 
dumld learn to ft:-ce. For lanL'":3:ig^/s, at ; iti^'U!, French 
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tutor in the house. Parcel out your morning then for your 
separate masters. Biso early and regularly and read for 
three hours. Read the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Betz, 
the life of Richelieu, everything about Napoleon: read 
works of that kind. Strelamb shall prepare you a list. 
Bead no history, nothing but biography, for that is life 
without theory. Then fence. Talk an hour with your 
French master, but do not throw the burden of the conver- 
sation upon him. Give him an account of something. 
Describe to him the events of yesterday, or give him a 
detailed account of the constitution. You will have then 
sufficiently rested yourself for your dancing. And after 
tbat ride and amuse yourself as much as you can. Amuse- 
ment to an observing mind is study.* 

I pursued the system which my father had pointed out 
with exactness, and soon with pleasure. T sacredly ob- 
served my hours of reading, and devoted myself to the 
study of the lives of what my father considered really great 
men ; that is to say, men of great energies and violent vo- 
lition, who look upon their fellow-creatures as mere tools, 
with which they can build up a pedestal for their solitary 
statue, and who sacrifice every feeling which should sway 
humanity, and every high work which genius should really 
achieve, to the short-sighted gratification of an irrational 
and outrageous sclfism. As for my manners, I flattered 
myself that they advanced in measure with my mind, al- 
tiiough I already emulated Napoleon. I soon overcame the 
fear which attended my first experiments in society, and by 
scrupulously observing the paternal maxims, I soon became 
Tery self-satisfied. I listened to men with a delightful 
mixture of deference and self-confidence : were they old, 
and did I differ from them, I contented myself by positively 
stating my opinion in a subdued voice, and then either 
taming the subject or turning upon my heel. But as for 
women, it is astonishing how well I got on. The nervous 

I 
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' *Tis the most charming opera. I think his masterpiece. 
That divine air ; I hum it all day. I do indeed. What a 
genius ! I can bear no one else. Decidedly the greatest 
composer that ever exist-ed/ 

' He is certainly very great, and you are no doubt an 
excellent judge of his style ; but the air you meant to hum 
IB an introduction, and by Pacini.' 

' Is it, indeed ? Ah ! Italy is the land of music. We men 
of the north must not speak of it.' 

* Wliy is Italy the land of music ? Why not Germany r ' 
' Perhaps music is more cultivated in Germany at present, 

but do not you think that it is, as it were, more indigenous 
in Italy ? ' 

•No.' 

As I never argued, I twirled my cane, and asked his 
opinion of a new casino. 

*Ah! by-the-bye, is it true, Chevalier, that you have at 
last agreed to paint the Princess Royal ? I tell you what 
I recommend you seriously to do, most seriously, I assure 
you most decidedly it is my opinion ; most important thiog, 
indeed, should not be neglected a day. Certainly I should 
not think of going to Italy without doing it.* 

•Well. Well!' 

* Countess Arnfeldt, Chevalier. By heavens she is divine ! 
What a neck, and what a hand ! A perfect study.' 

•Poh!' 

* Do not you really think so ? Well, I see I am terribly 
breaking into your morning. Adieu ! Let us hope wo 
may soon meet again. Perhaps at Rome ; who knows i* 
Au revoir.' 

I kissed my hand, and tripped out of the room in all tbo 
charming fulness of a perfectly graceful manner. 

END OK TART TUE FlIldT. 
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me tho noble and the gay, the flower of our society. 
Joyously flew onr careless hour©, while we mimicked the 
magnificence of men. I had no thought but for the present 
moment. I discoursed only of dogs and horses, of fanciful 
habiliments, and curious repasts. I astonished them by a 
new fashion, and decided upon the exaggerated charms of 
some ordinary female. How long the novelty of my life 
•would have been productive of interest I know not. An 
incident occurred which changed my habits. 

A new Professor arrived at the university. He wns by 
birth a German. I attended, by accident, his preliminary 
lecture on Grecian history. I had been hunting, and had 
suddenly returned home. Throwing my gown over my 
forest frock, I strolled, for the sake of change, into the 
theatre. I nodded with a smile to some of my acquaintance ; 
I glanced with listlessness at their instructor. His ab- 
stracted look, the massiness of his skull, his large luminous 
eye, his long grey hair, his earnest and impassioned manner, 
struck me. He discoursed on that early portion of Grecian 
history which is entirely unknown. I was astonished at the 
fulness of his knowledge. That which to a common student 
appears but an inexplicable or barren tradition, became, in 
his magical mould, a record teeming with deep knowledge 
and picturesque interest. Hordes, who hitherto were only 
dimly distinguished wandering over the deserts of antiquity, 
now figured as great nations, multiplying in beautiful 
cities, and moving in the grand and progressive march of 
civilisation ; and I listened to animated narratives of their 
creeds, their customs, their manners, their philosophy, and 
their arts. I was deeply impressed with this mystical 
creation of a critical spirit. I was charmed with the blended 
profundity and imagination. I revelled in the sagacious 
audacity of his revolutionary theories. I yielded to the 
full spell of his archaic eloquence. The curtain was removed 
from the sacred shrine of antique ages, and an inspired 
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hesitation, lie threw aside his papers and opened his heart 
to all my wants. My imperfect knowledge of the Greek 
language was too apparent. Nothing could be done until 
I mastered it. He explained to me a novel and philoso- 
phical mode of acquiring a full acquaintance with it. As 
we proceeded in our conversation, he occasionally indicated 
the outlines of his grand system of metaphysics. I was 
fascinated by the gorgeous prospect of comprehending the 
unintelligible. The Professor was gratified by the efiect 
that his first effusion had produced, and was interested by 
the ardour of my mind. He was flattered in finding an 
enthusiastic votary in one whose mode of life had hitherto 
promised anything but study, and whose position in society 
was perhaps an apology, if not a reason, for an irrational 
career. 

I announced to my companions that I was going to read. 
They stared, they pitied me. Some deemed the avowal 
afiectation, and trusted that increased frolic would repay 
them for the abstinence of a week of application. Fleming 
with his books only exhibited a fresh instance of his studied 
eccentricity. But they were disappointed. I worked at 
Greek for twelve hours a day, and at the end of a month I 
had gained an ample acquaintance with the construction of 
the language, and a fuller one of its signification : so much 
can be done by an ardent and willing spirit. I had been 
for six or seven years nominally a Greek student, and had 
learnt nothing ; and how many persons waste even six or 
seven more and only find themselves in the same position ! 

I was amply rewarded for my toilsome efibrt. I felt tho 
ennobling pride of learning. It is a fine thing to know that 
which is • unknown to others ; it is still more dignified to 
remember that we have gained it by our own energies. 
The struggle after knowledge too is full of delight. The 
Intellectual chase, not less than the material one, brings 
(rush vigour to our pulses, and infinite palpitations of 
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ancient anthors, and the rarest modern treatises. I moulded 
the crude matter into luminous order. A theory sprang 
out of the confused mass, Hke light out of chaos. The 
moment of composition commenced. I wrote the first 
sentence while in chapel, and under the influence of music. 
It sounded like the organ that inspired it. The whole was 
composed in my head before I committed it to paper ; 
composed in my daily rides, and while pacing my chamber 
at midnight. The action of my body seemed to lend vitality 
to my mind. 

Never shall I forget the moment when I fiuished the last 
sentence of my fair copy, and, sealing it, consigned it with 
a motto to the Principal. It was finished, and at the very 
instant my mind seemed exhausted, my power vanished. 
The excitement had ceased. I dashed into the forest, and, 
throwing myself under a tree, passed the first of many days 
that flew away in perfect indolence and vague and un- 
meaning reverie. 

In spite of my great plans, which demanded the devotion 
of a life, and were to command the admiration of a grateful 
and enlightened world, I was so anxious about the fate of 
my prize essay that all my occupations suddenly ceased 
I could do nothing. I could only think of sentences whick 
might have been more musical, and deductions which 
might have been more logically true. Now that it was 
finished I felt its imperfectness. Week after week I grew 
more desponding, and on the very morning of the decision 
I had entirely discarded all hope. 

It was announced : the medal was awarded, and to me. 
Amid the plaudits of a crowded theatre, I recited my 
triumphant essay. Full of victory, my confident voice lent 
additional euphony to the flowing sentence, and my bright 
firm eye added to the acuteness of my reasoning, and 
enforced the justice of my theory. I was entirely satisfied. 
No passage seemed weak. Noble, wealthy, the son of the 
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upon the Pelasgi ; but "when he found that I believed in 
innate ideas, he thought that my self-delusion began to 
grow serious. 

As he was one of those men who believed that directly 
to oppose a person in his opinions is a certain mode of 
confirming him in his error, he attacked me by a masked 
battery. Affecting no want of interest in my pursuits, he 
said to me one day in a careless tone, ' Contarini, I am no 
great friend to reading, but as you have a taste that way, 
if I were you, during the vacation, I would turn over 
Voltaire.' 

Now I had never read any work of Voltaire's. The 
truth is, I had no great opinion of the philosopher of 
Femey ; for my friend, the Professor, had assured me that 
Voltaire knew nothing of the Dorians, that his Hebrew 
also was invariably incorrect, and that he was altogether a 
superficial person : but I chanced to follow my f&ther's 
counseL 

I stood before the hundred volumes; I glanced with 
indifference upon the wondrous and '9(ritching shelf. His- 
tory, poetry, philosophy, the lucid narrative, and the wild 
invention, and the unim passioned truth, they were all 
before me, and with my ancient weakness for romance I 
drew oat Zadig. Never shall I forget the effect this work 
produced on me. What I had been long seeking offered 
itself. This strange mixture of brilliant fantasy and poignant 
truth, this unrivalled blending of ideal creation and worldly 
wisdom, it all seemed to speak to my two natures. I 
wandered a poet in the streets of Babylon, or on the banks 
of the Tigris. A philosopher and a statesman, I moralised 
over the condition of man and the nature of government. 
The style enchanted me. I delivered myself up to the full 
abandonment of its wild and brilliant grace. 
I I devoured them all, volume afler volume, ^loming, and 

nighty and noon, a volume was ever my companion. I itLD 
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My great reputation at the nniversity long prevented 
these meetings from being viewed with suspicion, and 
when the revolutionary nature of our opinions occasionally 
developed itself in a disregard for the authorities by some 
of our society, who perhaps considered such licence as the 
most delightful portion of the new philosophy, my interest 
often succeeded in stifling a public explosion. In course of 
time, however, the altered tenor of my own conduct could 
no longer be concealed. My absence from lectures had 
long been overlooked, from the conviction that the time 
thus gained was devoted to the profandity of private 
study ; but the systematic assembly at my rooms of those 
who were most eminent for their disregard of discipline 
and their neglect of study coald no longer be treated with 
inattention, and after several intimations from inferior 
officers, I was summoned to the presence of the High 
Principal. 

This great personage was a clear-headed, cold-minded, 
unmanageable individual. I could not cloud his intellect or 
control his purpose. My ever-successful sophistry and my 
ever-fluent speech failed. At the end of every appeal he 
i*ecurrcd to his determination to maintain the discipline of 
of the university, and repeated with firmness that this was 
the last time our violation of it should be privately noticed. 
I returned to my rooms in a dark rage. My natural im- 
patience of control and hatred of responsibility, which had 
been kept ofi* of late years by the fondness for society 
which developed itself with my growing passions, came 
back upon me. I cursed authority ; I paced my room like 
Catiline. 

At this moment my accustomed companions assembled. 
They were ignorant of what had passed, but they seemed 
to me to look like conspirators. Moody and ferocious, I 
headed the table, and filling a bumper, I drank confusion 
to all government. They were surprised at such a novel 
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cliaso, to which many of ua were devoted. The very ne- 
cessary toil of life seemed, in such an existence, to consist 
of what in this worn-out world was considered the choicest 
pastime and the highest pleasure. And the rich climate, 
and the simple manners, and the intelligible laws, and the 
fair aborigines who must be attracted by such interesting 
strangers, all hearts responded to the glowing vision. I 
alone was grave and thoughtful. The remembrance of 
Master Frederick and the Venetian expedition, although 
now looked l)ack to as a childish scrape, rendered me 
nevertheless the most practical of the party. I saw imme- 
diately the invincible difficulty of our reaching with success 
such a distant land. I lamented the glorious times when 
the forests of our own northern land could afford an asylum 
to the brave and free. 

The young Count de Pahlen was a great hunter. Wild 
in his life and daring in his temper, he possessed at the 
same time a lively and not uncultivated intellect. He had 
a taste for poetry, and, among other accomplishments, was 
an excellent actor. He rose up as I spoke, like a volcano 
out of the sea. * I have it, Fleming, I have it ! * he shouted, 
with a dancing eye and exulting voice. * You know the 
great forest of Jonstema. Often have I hunted in it. The 
forest near us is but, as it were, a huge root of that vast 
woodland. Nearly in its centre is an ancient and crumb- 
ling castle, which, like all old ruins, is of course haunted. 
No peasant dare approach it. At its very mention the 
face of the forest farmer will grow grave and serious. Let 
us fly to it. Let us become the scaring ghosts whom aii 
avoid. Wo shall be free from man, we shall live only for 

ourselves, wo * but his proposition was drowned in our 

excitt'd cheers, and rising together, we all pledged a sacred 
vow to stand or fall by each other in this great struggle 
for freedom and for nature. 

The night passed in canvassing plans to render this 
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him under tlie fiitigue, as about tlie succesfl ol our ontor- 
prise. In our progress I had bought a donkey of a farmer, 
and loaded it with a couple of kegs of the brandj of the 
conntiy. We had travelled the last two days entirely in 
the forest, passing many farm-houses and several villages, 
and as we believed were now near our point of rendezvous. 
I kicked on the donkey before me, and smiled on Ulric. 
I would have carried his rifle as well as my own, but his 
ardent temper and devoted love supported him ; and when 
J expressed my anxiety about his toil, he only laughed and 
redoubled his pace. 

We were pushing along on an old turf road cut through 
the thick woods, when suddenly, at the end of a side vista, 
I beheld the tower of a castle. ' Jonsterna ! ' I shouted, and 
I ran forward without the donkey. It was more distant 
than it appeared ; but at length we came to a largo piece 
of clear land, and at the other side of it we beheld the long 
dreamt-of building. It was a vast structure, rather dilapi- 
dated than ruined. With delight I observed a human 
being moving upon the keep, whom I recognised by his 
uniform to be one of us, and as we approached nearer we 
distinguished two or three of our co-mates stretched upon 
the turf. They all jumped up and ran forward to welcome 
us. How heartily we shook hanijs, and congratulated each 
other on our re-union ! More than half were already 
assembled. All had contrived, besides their own equip- 
ments, to bring something for the common stock. There 
was plenty of bread, and brandy, and game. Some were 
already out collecting wood. Before noon the rest arrived, 
except Pahlen and his comrade. And they came at last, 
and we received them with a cheer, for the provident vice- 
president, like an ancient warrior, was seated in a cart. 
' Do not suppose that I am done up, my boys,' said the gay 
dog ; * I have brought gunpowder.* 

When we had all assembled we rushed into the castio, 
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tboorics of Dniversal benevolence vanished. We deier- 
mined to be what fortune had suddenly made us. We 
discarded the abstract truths which had in no age of the 
world ever been practised, and were of course therefore 
impracticable. We smiled at our ignorance of human na- 
ture and ourselves. The Secret Union for the Amelioration 
of Society suddenly turned into a corps of bandits, and 
their philosophical president was voted their captain. 



CHAPTER IV. 



It was midnight. They threw themselves upon their rough 
couches, that they might wake fresh with the morning. 
Fatigue and brandy in a few minutes made them deep 
slamberers ; but X could not sleep. I flung a log upon the 
fire, and paced the hall in deop communion with my own 
thoughts. The Rubicon was passed. Farewell, my father, 
farewell, my step-country; &rewell, literary invention, 
maudlin substitute for a poetic life ; farewell, efleminate 
arts of morbid civilisation! From this moment I ceased to 
be a boy. I was surrounded by human beings, bold and 
trusty, who looked only to mj command, and I was to 
direct them to danger and guide them through peril. No 
child's game was this, no ideal play. We were at war, and 
at war with mankind. 

I formed my plans ; I organised the whole system. 
Action must be founded on knowledge. I would have no 
crude abortive efforts. Our colossal thoughts should not 
degenerate into a frolic. Before we commenced our career 
of violence, I was determined that I would have a thorough 
acquaintance with the country. Every castle and every 

fifum-house should be catalogued. I longed for a map, that 

s 3 
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maincd with two of my men, and worked at the interior 
Arrangements of our dwelling. 

Thus passed a week, and each daj the courage of mj 
i band became more inflamed ; they panted for action. We 
I were in want of meal : I determined to attack a farmer's 
g^range on the ensuing eve, and I resolved to head the 
enterprise myself. I took with me Ulric and three others. 
We arrived an hour before sunset at the devoted settlement ; 
it had been already well reconnoitred. Bobberies in this 
country were unknown ; we had to encounter no precau- 
tions. We passed the door of the granary, rifled it, stored 
our cart, and escaped without a dog barking. We returned 
two hours before midnight; and the excitement of this 
evening I shall never forget. All were bursting with mad 
enthusiasm ; I alone looked grave, as if ever3rthing de- 
pended upon my mind. It was astonishing what an influ- 
ence this assumption of seriousness, in the midst of their 
wild mirth, already exercised upon my companions. I wa?, 
indeed, their chief; they placed in me unbounded con- 
fidence, and almost viewed me as a being of another 
order. 

I sent ofi* Pahlen the next day, in the disguise of a pedlar, 
to a neighbouring village. The robbery was the topic of 
general conversation ; everybody was astounded, and no 
one was suspected. I determined, however, not to hazard 
in a hurry another enterprise in the neighbourhood. Wo 
wanted nothing except wine. Our guns each day procured 
us meat, and the farmer's meal was a plentiful source of 
bread. Necessity developes much talent: already one of 
our party was pronounced an excellent cook ; and the last 
feUow in the world we should ever have suspected put 
an old oven into perfect order, and turned out an ingenious 
mechanic. 

It was necessary to make a diversion in a distant part of 
the forest. I sent out my lieutenant with a strong party ; 
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ing Tiood. Wo ran to them, jumped on, and scampered 
away without stopping for five or six hours; at least I 
think so, for it was an hour afler sunset before the robbery 
-was committed, and it was the Inst hour of the moon before 
we reached our haunt. 

* The captain has come ! the captain has come ! ' was a 
sound that always summoned my band. Fresh faggots 
were thrown on the fire ; beakers of wine and brandy placed 
on the table. I called for Pahlen and my pipe, flung my- 
self on my seat, and, dashing the purses upon the board, 
* Here,' said I, * my boys ! here is our first gold ! * 



CHAPTER V. 



Tnis affair of the cloth-merchants made us quite mad ; four 
parties were stopped in as many dayB. For any of our com- 
panions to return without booty, or, what was much more 
prized, without an adventure, was considered flat treason. 
Our whole band was now seldom assembled. The travellers 
to the fair were a never-failing source of profit. Each day 
"NO meditated bolder exploits ; and, understanding that a 
-wedding was about to take place in a neighbouring castle, 
I resolved to sui-priso the revellers in their glory, and cap- 
ture the bride. 

One evening as, seated in an obscure comer of the ball, 
I was maturing my plans for this great achievement, and 
most of my companions were assembled at their meal, 
Pahlen unexpectedly returned. He was evidently much 
fatigued ; he panted for breath ; he was covered with sweat 
and dirt ; his dress was torn and soiled ; he reached the 
table with staggering steps ; and, seizing a mighty flask of 
Rhenish, emptied it at a draught. 

* Where is the captain ?' he anxiously inquired. 
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ielligonce. A strong party of military and police have 
entered the forest to discover and secure ns; they are 
tweniy to one, and therefore too strong for an open combat. 
The castle cannot stand an hour's siege, and an ambush, 
although it might prove succcssfal, and gain us time, will 
eventually only render our escape more difficult, and our 
stay here impossible. I propose, therefore, that we should 
disperse for a few days, and, before our departure, take heed 
that no traces of recent residence are lefl in this building. 
If we succeed in baffling their researches, we can again as- 
semble here ; or, which I conceive will be more prudent 
and more practicable, meet once more only to arrange our 
plans for our departure to another and a more distant coun- 
try. We have ample funds ; we can purchase a ship. Ming- 
ling with the crew as amateurs, we shall soon gain sufficient 
science. A new career is before us. The Baltic leads to the 
Mediterranean. Think of its blue waters and beaming skied ; 
its archipelagoes and picturesque inhabitants. We have 
been bandits in a northern forest ; let us now become pirates 
on a southern sea I ' 

No sympathetic cheer followed this eloquent appeal ; 
there was a deep, dall, dead^ dismal silence. I watched 
them narrowly ; all looked with fixed eyes upon the table. 
T stood with folded arms ; the foot of Pahlen nervously pat- 
ting against the ground was the only sound. At length, 
one by one, each dared to gaze upon another, and tried to 
read his fellow's thoughts ; they could, without difficulty, 
detect the lurking bat terrible alarm. 

' Well, gentlemen,' I said, * time presses ; I still trust I 
am your captain ? * 

' Fleming, Fleming,' exclaimed tlie cook, with a broken 
voice and most piteous aspect, and dropping my title, which 
hitherto had been scrupulously observed ; ' how can you go 
on so ! It is quite dreadful ! ' 

There was an assenting murmur. 
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voice, and I now saw it was all up. I was not sorry. J felt 
the inextricable diflficnlties in which we were involved, and 
what annoyed me most was, that I had hitherto seen uo 
mode of closing my part with dignity. 

* Gentlemen,' I said, ' so long as yon are within these 
walls I am still yonr captain. Yon desert me, bnt 1 will 
not disgrace yon. Fly then ; fly to your schools and homes, 
to yonr affectionate parents and your dutiful tutors. I 
should have known with whom I leagued myself. I at 
least am not a boy, and although now a leader without fol- 
lowers, I will still, for the honour of my race and the world 
in which we breathe, I will still believe that I may find 
trustier bosoms, and pursue a more eminent career.' 

Ulric de Brahe rushed forward and placed himself by my 
side : * Fleming,' he said, * I will never desert you ! ' 

I pressed his hand with the warmth it deserved, but the 
feeling of solitude had come over me. I wished to be alone. 
• No, Ulric,' I replied, * we must part. I will tie no one to 
my broken fortunes. And, my friends all, let us not part 
in bitterness. Excuse me, if in a moment of irritation I 
said aught that was unkind to those 1 love, depreciating to 
those whose conduct I have ever had cause to admire. 
Some splendid hours we have passed together, some brief 
moments of gay revel, and glorious daring, and sublime 
peril. Wo must part. 1 will believe that onr dostiny, and 
not our will, separates us. My good sword,' 1 exclaimed, 
and I drew it from the scabbard, * in future you shall belong 
to the bravest of the brave,' and kissing it, I presented it 
to Pahlen. *And now one brimming cup to the past. 
Pledge me all, and in spite of every danger, with a merry 
face.' 

Each man quaffed the goblet till it was dry, and performed 
the supernaculum, and then I walked to a distant part of 
the hall, whispering as I passed Pahlen, * See that every- 
thing necessary is aono.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I BOSR with the sun, and the first thought that occurred to 
me was to write a tragedy. The castle in the forest, the 
Protean Pahlen, the tender-hearted Ulric, the craven cook, 
who was to be the traitor to betray the all-interesting and 
marvellous hero, myself, here was material. What solilo- 
quies, what action, what variety of character! I threw 
away my cloak, it wearied me, and walked on, waving my 
arm, and spouting a scene. I longed for the moment that 
I could deliver to an imperishable scroll these vivid creations 
of my fancy. I determined to make my way to the nearest 
town and record these strong conceptions, ere the fire of 
my feelings died away. I was suddenly challenged by the 
advance guard of a party of soldiers. They had orders to 
stop all travellers, and bring them to their commanding 
officer. I accordingly repaired to their chief. 

I had no fear as to the result. I should affect to be a 
travelling student, and, in case of any difficulty, I had de- 
termined to confide my name to the officer. But this was 
unnecessary. I went through my examination with such a 
confident air, that nothing was suspected, and I was per- 
mitted to proceed. This was the groundwork for a new in- 
cident, and in the third act I instantly introduced a visit in 
disguise to the camp of the enemy. 

I refreshed myself at a farm-house, where I found some 
soldiers billeted. I was amused with being the subject of 
their conversation, and felt my importance. As I thought, 
liowever, it was but prudent to extricate myself from the 
forest without any unnecessary loss of time, I took my way 
t<)ward8 its skirts, and continued advancing in that direction 
for several days, until I found myself in a district with 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I RUSHED forward ; I seized her extended hand ; the voice 
called hack the sweetness of the past ; my memory strag- 
gled through the mist of many years — * Christiana ! * 

I had seen her once or twice since the golden age of onr 
early lores, but not of late. I had heard, too, that she had 
married, and heard it with a pang. Her husband. Count 
Norberg, I now learnt, was the lord of the castle before us. 
I gave a harried explanation of my presence, a walking 
tour, a sporting excursion, anything did, while I held her 
sweet hand, and gazed upon her sparkling face. 

I gave my gun and knapsack to an attendant, and jumped 
into the carriage. So many questions uttered in so kind a 
voice ; I never felt happier. Our drive lasted only a few 
minutes, yet it was long enough for Christiana to tell me a 
thousand times how rejoiced she was to meet me, and how 
determined that I should be her guest. 

We dashed through the castle gates. Alighting, I led her 
through the hall, up the lofly staircase, and into a suite of 
saloons. No one was there. She ran with me upstairs, 
would herself point out to me my room, and was wild with 
glee. ' I have not time to talk now, Contarini. We dine 
in an hour. I will dress as fast as I can, and then we shall 
meet in the drawing-room.* 

I was alone, and throwing myself into a chair, uttered a 
deep sigh. It even surprised me^ for I felt at this moment 
very happy. The servant entered with my limited wardrobe. 
I tried to make myself look as much like a man of the world 
and as little like a bandit* as possible; but I waa certainly 
more picturesque than splendid. When I had dressed I for- 
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confident bat slow and sorions tono. I wislunl to impress 
on Christiana that 1 was no longer a child. 

' But may I ask on what grounds you havo formed jour 
opinion ?' said the Goont. 

* Principally upon my 0¥m observation,* I replied. 

' Yonr own observation ! ' exclaimed mine host * What, 
have yon seen him ? * 

*Yes.' 

They would have thought me joking had I not liM^kotl so 
grave, but my serious air ill accorded with tlieir siniloH. 

*I was with him in the forest,* I oontinuod, *and hold 
considerable conversation with him. I even accompanied 
him to his haunt, and witnessed his assembled band.* 

' Are you serious ! * all exclaimed. The Countess woh 
visibly interested. 

* But were you not very frightened P * she inquired. 

' Why should I be frightened P * I answered ; * a solitary 
student offered but poor prey. He would have passed me 
unnoticed had I not sought his acquaintance, and he was a 
sufficiently good judge of human nature speedily to discover 
that I was not likely to betray him.* 

' And what sort of a man is he P * asked the young noble. 
* Is he young P * 

* Very.* 

* Well, I think this is the most extraordinary incident 
that ever happened ! ' observed the Count. 

' It is most interesting,* added the Countess. 

* Whatever may be his rank or appearance, it is all up 
with him by this time,* remarked an old gentleman. 

' I doubt it,* I replied, mildly, but firmly. 

' Doubt it ! I tell you what, if you were a little older, 
and knew this forest as well as I do, you would see that 
his escape is impossible. Never were such arrangements. 
There is not a square foot of ground that will not bo 
scoured, and stations left on every cross road. I wan 

L 
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' Five or fifty, or, if yon please, five hundred dollars,' 
snggested the Gonnt. 

* Five thonsand, if yon like.* 

* We are very moderate here, baron,' said our host, with 
a smile. * Yon nniyersily heroes frighten ns.' 

* Well, then,' I exclaimed, pointing to the Countess' left 
arm, * yon see this mby bracelet ? the loser shall supply its 
fellow.' 

' Bravo ! ' said the young nobleman ; and Prater was 
forced to consent. 

Many questions were now asked about the robbers, as to 
the nature and situation of their haunt ; their numbers ; 
their conduct. To all these queries I replied with as much 
detail as was safe, but with the air of one who was resolved 
not in any way to compromise the wild outlaw, who had 
established his claim to be considered a man of honour. 

In the evening the count and his friends sat down to 
cards, and I walked up and down the saloon in conversation 
with Christiana. I found her manner to me greatly changed 
since the morning. She was evidently more constrained ; 
evidently she felt that in her previous burst of cordiality 
she had forgotten that time might have changed me more 
than it had her. I spoke to her little of home. I did not 
indulge in the details of domestic tattle ; I surprised her 
by the wild and gloomy tone in which I mentioned myself 
and my fortunes. I mingled with my reckless prospect of 
the future the bitterest sarcasms on my present lot ; and, 
when I had almost alarmed her by my malignant misan- 
thropy, I darted into a train of gay nonsense or tender 
reminiscences, and piqued her by the easy and rapid mode 
in which my temper seemed to shift from morbid sensibility 
to callous raockcrv. 



Ll 
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borne, I found that my father and the Baroness were in the 
country. I was not sorry to be alone, as I really had re- 
turned without any object, and had not, in any degree, 
prepared myself to meet my father. After some considera- 
tion, I enclosed my .tragedy to an eminent publisher, and I 
sent it him from a quarter whence he could gain no clue 
as to its source. I pressed him for a reply without unneces- 
saiy loss of time, and he, unlike these gentry, who really 
think themselves far more important personages than those 
by whose wits they live, was punctual. In the course of a 
week he returned me my manuscript, with his compliments, 
and an extract from the letter of his principal critic, in wliich 
my cfiusion was described as a laboured exaggeration of the 
most unnatural features of the German school. On the day 
I received it my father also arrived. 

He was alone, and had merely come up to town to transact 
business. He was surprised to see me, but said nothing of 
my expulsion, although I felt confident that he must be 
aware of it. We dined together alone. He talked to me 
at dinner of indifferent subjects : of alterations at his castle, 
and the state of Europe. As I wished to conciliate him, I 
affected to take great interest in this latter topic, and I 
thought he seemed pleased with the earnest readiness with 
which I interfered in the discussion. After dinner he re- 
marked very quietly, filling his glass, * Had you communi- 
cated with me, Contarini, I could perhaps have saved you 
the disgrace of expulsion.' 

I was quite taken by surprise, and looked very confused. 
At last I said, * I fear, sir, I have occasioned you too often 
great mortification ; but I sometimes cannot refrain from 
believing that I may yet make a return to you for all your 
goodness.* 

* Everything depends upon yourself, Contarini. You 
have elected to be your own master. You must take the 
coDsequonccs of your courage or your rashness. What are 
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at least derive from failure a beneficial conviction of my 
literary incompetencj, and increased energy to follow \\]^ 
the path which fortune seemed to destine for my pursuit. 
Official circumstances occurred also at this moment, wliicli 
imperatively demanded all my attention, and wlii(;h, in- 
deed, interested my feelings in no ordinary degpree. 

The throne of my royal master had been guaranteed to 
him by those famous treaties which, at the breaking up of 
that brilliant vision, the French empire, had been vainly 
oonflidered by the great European powers as insuring the 
permanent settlement of Europe. A cliange of dynasty 
had placed the king in a delicate position ; but, by his sago 
counsels and discreet conduct, the last burst of the revo- 
lutionary storm passed over without striking his diadem. 
One of the most distinguished instances of the ministerial 
dexterity of my father was the discovery of a latent inclina- 
tion in certain of our powerful allies to favour the interests 
of the abdicated dynasty, and ultimately to dispute the 
succession, which, at the moment, distracted by the multi- 
plicity of important and engrossing interests, they deemed 
themselves too hastily to have recognised. In this con- 
juncture, an appeal to arms on our part was idle, and all to 
which we could trust in bringing about a satisfactoxy 
adjustment of this paramount question was diplomatic 
ingenuity. For more than three years secret but active 
negotiations had been on foot to attain our end, and cir- 
cumstances had now occurred which induced us to believe 
that, by certain combinations, the result might be realised. 

I took a gp'eat interest in these negotiations, and was the 
only person out of the cabinet to whom they were confided. 
The situation of the prince royal, himself a very accom- 
plished personage, but whose unjust unpopularity offered 
no obstacle to the views of his enemies, extremely com- 
manded my sympathy ; the secresy, importance, and refined 
difficulty of the transactions called forth all the play of my 
invention. Although an affair which, according to etiquette, 
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of which I was not capable, and of which I was not am- 
bitious. In imagination I shook thrones and founded 
empires. I felt myself a being bom to breathe in an atmos- 
phere of revolution. 

Mj father came not. Time wore awaj, and the diij died 
It was one of those stem, sublime sunsets, which is almost 
the only appearance in the north in which nature enchanted 
me. I stood at the window, gazing on the burnished 
masses that for a moment were suspended in their fleeting 
and capricious beauty on the far horizon. I turned aside 
and looked at the rich trees suffused with the crimson light, 
and ever and anon irradiated by the dying shoots of a 
golden ray. The deer were stealing home to their bowers, 
and I watched them till their glancing forms gradually lost 
their lustre in the declining twilight. The glory had now 
departed, and all grew dim. A solitary star alone was 
shining in the grey sky, a bright and solitary star. 

And as I gazed upon the sunset, and the star, and the 
dim beauties of the coming eve, my mind grew calm, and 
all the bravery of my late reverie passed away. And I felt 
indeed a disgust for all the worldliness on which I had 
been late pondering. And there arose in my mind a desire 
to create things beautiful as that golden sun and that 
glittering star. 

I heard my name. The hall was now darkened. In the 
distance stood my father. I joined him. He placed his 
arm afiectionately in mine, and said to mo, * My son, yoa 
will be Prime Minister of . . . .; perhaps something 
greater.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 



As we drove homo, everything seemed changed since the 
morning. My £Ekthor was in high spirits; for him, even 
elated : I, on the contrary, was silent and thoughtfuL This 

V 
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* How odd you are ! but really now, Count Contarini, 
get "Manstein." Every one must read it. As for your 
illustrious principal, Baron de Bragnaes, be is really bit off 
to tbe life.' 

' Indeed,' I said, witb concealed consternation. 

' Ob ! no one can mistake it. I tbougbt I sbould bavo 
died witb laugbing. But we are all there. I am sure I 
know tbe autbor.' 

* Wbo is it ? wbo is it ? * eagerly inquired tbe group. 

' I do not know, mind,' observed tbe 9£ux)ness. ' It is a 
conjecture, merely a conjecture. But I always find out 
everybody.' 

' Ob ! that you do,' said tbe group. 

' Yes, I find tbem out by tbe style.' 

* How clever you are ! ' exclaimed tbe group ; * but wbo 
is it?' 

' Ob, I shall not betray bim ! Only I am quite convinced 
I know wbo it is.' 

* Pray, pray tell us,' entreated tbe group. 

* You need not look around, Matilda, be is not here. A 
friend of yours, GontarinL I thought that young Mosk- 
offsky was in a great hurry to run off to St. Petersburg. 
And be bas left us a legacy. We are all in it, I assure 
you,' she exclaimed to tbe one nearest, in an under but 
decisive tone. 

I breathed again. ' Young Moskofisky ! To bo sure it 
is,' I observed witb an air of thoughtful conviction. * With- 
out reading a line, I have no doubt of it. I suspected 
that be meditated something. I must get " Manstein " 
directly, if it be by young Moskoffsky. Anything that 
young Moskoffsky writes must be worth reading. What an 
excellent letter be writes! You are my oracle, Baroneas 
Engel ; I have no doubt of your discrimination ; but I 
suspect that a certain ooxTespondence witb a brilliant young 

Muscovite bas assisted you in your discovery.' 

V 2 
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We seated ourselyes in a retired part of the room. I 
observed an unasnal smile upon the face of Christiana. 
Suddenly she said, with a slight flush, and not without 
emotion, * I shall not betray you, Contarini, but I am con- 
vinced that you are the author of "Manstein." ' 

I was agitated ; I could not immediately speak. I was 
ever different to Christiana from what I was to other 
people. I could not feign to her. I could not dissemble. 
My heart always opened to her; and it seemed to me almost 
blasphemy to address her in any other language than truth. 

' You know me better than all others, Christiana. In- 
deed, you alone know me. But I would sooner hear that 
any one was considered the author of '* Manstein " than 
myself.* 

' You need not fear that I shall be indiscreet ; but rest 
assured it cannot long be a secret.* 

« Indeed,' I said. ' Why not ? ' 

' Oh ! Contarini, it is too like.' 

* Like whom ? * 

' Nay ! you afiect ignorance.* 

' Upon mj honour, Christiana, I do not. Have the kind- 
ness to believe that there is at least one person in the 
world to whom I am not affected. If you mean that " Man- 
stein *' is a picture of myself, I can assure yon solemnly 
that I never less thought of myself than when I drew it. 
I thought it was an ideal character.* 

' It is that very circumstance that occasions the resem- 
blance ; for you, Contarini, whatever you may appear in 
Uiis room, you are an ideal character.* 

* You have read it ? * I asked. 

* I have read it,* she answered, seriously. 

' And you do not admire it ? I feel you do not. Nay ! 
conceal nothing from me, Christiana, I can bear truth.* 

* 1 admire its genius, Contarini. I wish that I could 
speak with equal approbation of its judgment. It will, I 
four, make you many enemies.' 



I 
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and nover more keenly than when I am with you, that I 
was not made for this life, nor this life for me.* 

' I cannot advise yon, ContarinL What can I advise ? 
But I am unhappy to find that you are. I grieve deeply 
that one, apparently with all that can make him happy, 
should still miss felicity. You are yet very young, Con- 
tarini, and I cannot hut helieve that you will still attain 
all you desire, and all that you deserve.' 

*I desire nothing. I know not what I want. All I 
know is that what I possess I ahhor.' 

* Ah ! Contarini, beware of your imagination.' 



CHAPTER XV. 



Thb storm, that bad been apprehended by the prescient 
afifection of Christiana, surely burst. I do not conceive 
that my publisher betrayed me. I believe that internal 
evidence settled the affair. In a fortnight it was acknow- 
ledged by all that I was the author of * Manstein,' and all 
were surprised that this authorship could, for a moment, 
have been a question. I can give no idea of the outcry. 
Everybody was in a passion, or affected to be painfully 
sensitive of their neighbours' wrongs. The verj per- 
sonality was ludicrously exaggerated. Everybody took a 
delight in detecting the originals of my portraits. Vaiious 
keys were handed about, all different; and not content 
with recognising the very few decided sketches from life 
which there really were, and which were sufficiently 
obvious and not very malignant, they mischievously 
insisted that not a human shadow glided over my pages 
which might not be traced to its substance, and pro- 
tested that the Austrian minister was the model of an old 
woman. 
Those who were ridiculed insisted that the ridicule called 
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pa:rt the thtkd. 



CHAPTER I. 

On ilio eighteenth daj of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six, I praise the Almighty GKver of 
all goodness, that, standing npon the height of Mount Jura, 
I heheld the whole range of the High Alps, with Mont 
Blauo in the centre, without a cloud ; a mighty spectacle 
rarely beheld ; for, on otherwise cloudless days, these sub- 
lime elevations are usually veiled. 

I accepted this majestic vision as a good omen. It seemed 
that nature received me in her fullest charms. I was for 
some time so entranced that I did not observe the spreading 
and shining scene which opened far beneath me. The 
mountains, in ranges gradually diminishing, terminated in 
isolated masses, whose enormous forms, in deep shade, 
beautifully contrasted with the glittering glaciers of the 
higher peaks, and rose out of a plain covered with fair 
towns and bright chateaux, embowered in woods of chestnut, 
and vines festooning in orchards and cornfields. Through 
the centre of the plain, a deep blue lake wound its way, 
which, viewed from the height of Jura, seemed like a 
purple girdle carelessly thrown upon some imperial robe. 

I had remained in Paris only a few days, and, without 
ofiering any explanation to our minister, or even signifying 
my intention to Lausanne, had quitted that city with the 
determination of reaching Venice without delay. Now that 
it is probable I may never again cross the mountains, I 
oHen regret that I neglected this opportunity of becoming 
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but, whatever I beheld, new images ever sprang up in mj 
mind, and new feelings ever crowded on mj fancy. 

There is something magical in the mountain air. There 
mj heart is light, mj spirits cheerful, everything is exhila- 
rating ; there I am in every respect a different beiDg from 
what I am in lowlands. I cannot even think ; I dissolve 
into a dehcious reverie, in which eveiything occurs to me 
without effort. Whatever passes before me gives birth in 
my mind to a new character, a new im^ige, a new train of 
fancies. I sing, I shout, I compose aloud, but without 
premeditation, without any attempt to guide my imagi- 
nation by my reason. How often, after journeying along 
tlie wild muletrack, how often, on a sunny day, have I 
suddenly thrown myself upon the turf, revelled in my 
existence, and then as hastily jumped up and raised the 
wild birds with a wilder scream. I think that these in- 
voluntary bursts must have been occasioned by the uncon- 
scious influence of extreme health. As for myself, when I 
succeed in faintly recalling the rapture which I have ex- 
perienced in these solitary rambles, and muse over the flood 
of £aiicy which then seemed to pour itself over my whole 
being, and gush out of every feeling and every object, I 
contrast, with mortification, those warm and pregnant hours 
with this cold record of my maturer age. 

I remember tliat, when I first attempted to write, I had 
a great desire to indulge in simile, and that I never could 
succeed in gratifying my wish. This inability, more than 
any other circumstance, convinced me that I wai> not a poet. 
Even in ' Manstoin,' which was written in a storm, and 
without any reflection, there are, I believe, few images, and 
those, probably, are all copied from books. That which 
surprised and gratified me most, when roving about Switz- 
erland, was the sudden development of the faculty of illus- 
trating my thoughts and feelings which took place. Every 
object that crossed mo in some way associated itself with 

o 
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when I remembered that cmde performance, aud gazed 
npon the beauty, and the harmony, and the fitting parts of 
the great creations around me, my cheek has often burned, 
even in solitude. 

In these moments, rather of humility than despondence, 
I would fly for consolation to the blue waters of that beauti- 
ful lake, whose shores have ever been the favourite haunt 
of genius, the fair and gentle Leman. 

Nor is there indeed in nature a sight more lovely than to 
watch, at decline of day, the last embrace of the sun lin- 
gering on the rosy glaciers of the White Mountain. Soon, 
too soon, the great luminary dies ; the warm peaks subside 
into purple and then die into a ghostly white ; but soon, ah ! 
not too soon, the moon springs up from behind a mountain, 
flings over the lake a stream of light, and the sharp glaciers 
glitter like silver. 

I have often passed the whole night upon these enchanted 
waters, contemplating their beautiful variety ; and, indeed, 
if anything can console one for the absence of the moon and 
stars, it would be to watch the lightning, on a dark night, 
on this superb lake. It is incessant, and sometimes in four 
or five different places at the same time. In the morning 
Leman loses its ultramarine tint, and is covered with the 
shadows of mountains and chateaux. 

In mountain valleys it is beautiful to watch the effect of 
the rising and setting of the sun. The high peaks are first 
illumined, the soft yellow light then tips the lower eleva- 
tions, and the bright golden showers soon bathe the whole 
valley, excepting a dark streak at the bottom, which is 
often not visited by sunlight. The effect of sunset is perhaps 
still more lovely. The highest peaks are those which the 
sun loves most. One by one the mountains, according to 
their elevation, steal into darkness, and the rosy tint is ofleu 
suffused over the peaks and glaciers of Mont Blanc, while 

the whole world below is enveloped in the darkest twilight. 

o 2 
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thiit I was iu the vast hall of a palace, and that it was fall 
of reverend and bearded men in rich dresses. They were 
seated at a council table, upon which their eyes were fixed, 
and I, who had recently entered, stood aside. And suddenly 
the President raised his head, and observed me, and beck- 
oned to me with much dignity. And I advanced to him, 
and he extended to me his hand, and said, with a gracious 
smile, * You have been long expected,* 

The council broke up, the members dispersed, and by his 
desire I followed the President. And we entered another 
chamber, which was smaller, but covered with pictures, 
and on one side of the door was a portrait of Julius Caesar, 
and on the other one of myself. And my guide turned his 
head, and pointing to the paintings, said, ' You see you have 
been long expected. There is a great resemblance between 
you and your uncle.* 

And my companion suddenly disappeared, and being 
alone I walked up to a large window, but I could distin- 
guish nothing, except when the lightning revealed the thick 
gloom. And the thunder rolled over the palace. And I knelt 
down and prayed, and suddenly the window was irradiated, 
and the bright form of a female appeared. Her fair hair 
reached beneath her waist, her countenance was melancholy 
yet seraphic. In her hand she held a crucifix. And I said, 
' O, blessed Magdalen, have you at last returned ? I have 
lx)en long wandering iu the wilderness, and methought you 
had forgotten me. And indeed I am about again to go 
forth, but Heaven frowns upon my pilgrimage.' And she 
smiled and said, * Sunshine succeeds storm. You have been 
long expected,* And, as she spoke, she vanished, and I 
looked again through the window, and beheld a beautifal 
city very fair in the sun. Its marble palaces rose on each 
side of a broad canal, and a multitude of boats skimmed 
over the blue water. And I knew where I was. And I 
descended from the palace to the brink of the canal, and 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Before six o'clock all was prepared. Besides the posiilions, 
Lausanne engaged several gaides. I think we must have 
been about six hours ascending, certainly not more, and 
this does not much exceed the usual course. I had 
occasion on this, as I have since in many other conjunc- 
tures, to observe what an admirable animal is man when 
thrown upon his own resources in danger. The coolness, 
the courage, the perseverance, the acuteness, and the 
kindness with which my companions deported them- 
selves, were as remarkable as they were delightful. As for 
myself, I could do nothing but lean back in the carriage 
and trust to their experience and energy. It was indeed 
awful. We were almost always enveloped in mist, and if 
a violent gust for a moment dissipated the vapour, it was 
cmly to afford a glimpse of the precipices on whose very 
brink we were making our way. Nothing is more terrifio 
than the near roar of a cataract in the dark. It is horrible. 
As for myself, I will confess that I was more than once 
fairly frightened, and when the agitated shouts of my com- 
panions indicated the imminence of the impending danger, 
I felt very much like a man who had raised a devil that he 
cannot lay. 

The storm was only on the lower part or the mountain. 
As we ascended, it became clearer. The scene was absolute 
desolation. At length we arrived at a small table-land, 
surrounded by slight elevations, the whole covered with 
eternal snow. Cataraots were coursing down these hills in 
all directions, and the plain was covered with the chaotio 
forms of crumbled avalanches. The sky was a thick dingy 
white. My men gave a loud shout of exultation and wel* 
corned me to the summit of Simplon. 

Here I shook hands and parted with my faithfal guides. 
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the lawn, I camo to a temple whicli a fanciful possessor liad | 
dedicated to his friends. Over the portal was an inscrip- 
tion. I raised mj sight and read, * Enter ; you have teen 
long expected ! ' | 

I started, and looked aronnd, bnt all was silent. I turned 
pale, and hesitated to go in. I examined the inscription 
again. Mj courage rallied, and I found myself in a small, | 
but elegant banqueting house, furnished, but apparently 
long disused. I threw myself into a seat at the head of 
the table, and, full of a rising superstition, I almost ex- ' 
pected that some of the venerable personages of my dream 
would enter to share my feast. They came not ; half an 
hour passed away ; I rose, and, without premeditation, I 
wrote upon the wall, ' If I hoAie been long expected^ I have at 
length arrived. Be you also obedient to the calV 



CHAPTER V. 



An hour before sunset, I arrived at Fusina, and beheld, four 
or five miles out at sea, the towers and cupolas of Venice 
Hufinsed with a rich golden light, and rising out of the 
bright bine waters. Not an exclamation escaped me. I 
felt like man who has achieved a great object. I was full 
of calm exultation, but the strange incident of the morning 
made me serious and pensive. 

As our gondolas glided over the great Lagune, the ex- 
citement of the spectacle reanimated me. The buildings 
that I had so fondly studied in books and pictures rose up 
before me. I knew them all ; I required no Cicerone. One 
by one, I caught the hooded cupolas of St. Mark, the tall 
Campanile red in the sun, the Morescoe Palace of the Doges, 
the deadly Bridge of Sighs, and the dark structure to which 
it leads. Here my gondola quitted the Lagune, and, tum^ 
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my arrival, the Austrian squadron had carried into Venice 
a Turkish ship and two Greek vessels, which had violated 
the neutrality. Their crews now mingled with the crowd. 
I beheld, for the first time, the haughty and turbaned 
Ottoman, sitting cross-legged on his carpet under a colon- 
nade, sipping his coffee and smoking a long chibouque, and 
the Greeks, with their small red caps, their high foreheads, 
and arched eyebrows. 

Can this be modem Venice, I thought? Can this bo 
the silent, and gloomy, and decaying city, over whose dis- 
honourable misery I have so often wept ? Could it ever 
liave been more enchanting ? Are not these indeed still 
subjects of a Doge, and still the bridegrooms of the ocean ? 
Alas, the brilliant scene was as unusual as unexpected, and 
was accounted for by its being the feast day of a favourite 
Saint. Nevertheless, I rejoiced at the unaccustomed appear- 
ance of the city at my entrance, and still I recall with plea- 
sure the delusive moments, when, strolling about the Place 
of St. Mark, the first evening that I was in Venice, I 
mingled for a moment in a scene that reminded me of her 
lost light heartedness, and of that unrivalled gaiety which 
so long captivated polished Europe. 

The moon was now in her pride. I wandered once more 
to the quay, and heard for the first time a serenade. A 
juggler was conjuring in a circle under the walls of my 
liotel, and an itinerant opera was performing on the bridge. 
It is by moonlight that Venice is indeed an enchanted city. 
The effect of the floods of silver light upon the twinkling 
fretwork of the Moresco architecture, the total absence of all 
harsh sounds, the never-ceasing music on the waters, pro- 
duce an effect upon the mind which cannot be experienced 
in any other city. As I stood gazing upon the broad track 
of brilliant light that quivered over the Lagune, a gondolier 
saluted me. I entered his boat, and desired him to row me 
to the Gi*und Cunal. 
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wHicli, from the very anxiety it occafiions, only succeeds in 
breaking our magical slumbers. 

I stood upon Bialto ; I beheld on each side of me, rising 
out of the waters, which they shadowed with their solemn 
image, those colossal and gorgeous structures raised from 
the spoils of the teeming Orient, with their pillars of rare 
marbles, and their costly portals of jasper, and porphyry, 
and agate ; I beheld them ranged in majestic order, and 
streaming with the liquid moonlight. Within these walls 
my fathers revelled ! 

I bowed my head, and covered my face with my hands. I 
could gaze no more upon that fair but melancholy vision. 

A loud but melodious chorus broke upon the air. I 
looked up, and marked the tumultuous waving of many 
torches, and heard the trampling of an approaching multi- 
tude. They were at the foot of the bridge. They advanced, 
they approached. A choir of priests, bearing in triumph the 
figure of a Saint, and followed by a vast crowd carrying 
lights, and garlands, and banners, and joining in a joyful 
hymn, swept by me. As they passed they sung — 

• WAVE YOUB BANNERS ! SOUND, SOUND TOUR VOICES ! FOB 
HE HAS COME, HE HAS COME ! OUR SAINT AND OUR LORD ! HE 
HAS COME, IN FRIDE AND IN QLORT, TO GREET WITH LOVE HIS 
ADRIAN BRIDE.' 

It is singular, but these words struck me as applicable to 
myself. The dream at the foot of the Alps, and the inscrip- 
tion in the garden on the Brenta, and the picture in the 
chapel, there was a connection in all these strange inci- 
deuts, which indeed harmonised with my early life and 
feelings. I fully beheved myself the object of an omnipo- 
tent Destiny, over which I had no control. I delivered 
myself up without a struggle to the eventful course of time. 
I returned home pensive, yet prepared for a g^reat career, 
and when the drum of the Hungarian guard soonded m I 
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' The family of Contarini is, I believe, extinct,' replied 
LaoBaime. 

'Ah 1 ' Then thioking ihat something should be said to 
acconnt for mj ignorance of that vith which, apparently, I 
ongbt to have been well acquainted, I added in a careless 
voice, ' We have neTer kept np any intercoorse with onr 
Italian connections, which I do not regret, for I sb&U not 
enter into society here.' 

The moment that I uttered this I felt the weakness of 
attempting to mystify Lansanne, who probably knew mnch 
more of the reasons of this non-interconrse than myself. 
He was moving away, when I called him back with the 
intention of speaking to him fidly upon the subject of my 
early apecolatioos. I longed to converae with him aboat 
my mother, and my father's yontb, abont everything that 
had happened. 

' lAOsanne,' I said. 

He returned. The moon shone brightly upon his imper- 
turbable and inscrutable countenance. I saw only my 
father's spy. A feeling of false shame prevented me from 
speaking. I did not like frankly to confess my ignorance 
apon SQoh delicate subjects to one who would probably 
affirm his inability to enlighten me, and I knew onongh of 
him to be convinced that I conld not acquire by Btratag<;m 
that which he would not willingly commnnicate. 

'Lansanne,' I said, 'take lights into my room. lam 
going to bed.' 



CHAPTER VL 



Akothee Bnn rose upon Venice, and presented to me the 
city, whose mtu-ge I had so early acquired. In the heart 
of a multitude, there was stillnees. I looked out from the 
balcony on the crowded quays of yesterday; one or two 
idle porters were stretohed in sleep on the scorching pave- 
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Borne. We feel all this in a city, too, whicli althongh her 
lastre be indeed dimmed, can still count among her daugh- 

I ters maidens fairer than the orient pearls with which her 
warriors once loved to deck them. Poetry, Tradition, and 
Love, these are the graces that have invested with an ever 
charming cestns this Aphi*odite of cities. 

I As for myself, ere the year drew to a close, I was so cap- 

tivated with the life of blended contemplation and pleasure 
which I led in this charming city, that I entirely forgot my 
great plan of comprehensive travel that was to induce such 
important results ; and, not conceiving that earth could 
yield me a spot where time could flow on in a more beau- 
tiful and tranquil measure, more exempt from worldly 
anxiety, and more free from vulgar thoughts, I determined 
to become a Venetian resident. So I quitted the house of 
my fathers, which its proprietor would not give up to me, 
and in which, under its present fortune, I could not bear to 
live, converted Lausanne into a major-domo, and engaged a 
palace on the Grand Canal. 



CHAPTER VII. 



There is in Venice a very ancient church, situate in an 
obscure quarter of the city, whither I was in the Imbit of 
oflen resorting. It is full of the tombs of Contarinis. Two 
doges under their fretwork canopies, with their hands 
crossed over their breasts and their heads covered with 
th«ir caps of state, and reposing on pillows, lie on each side 
of the altar. On the platform before the church, as you 
ascend the steps from your gondola, is a colossal statue of a 
Contarini who defeated the Genoese. It is a small church, 
built and endowed by the family. Masses are there to this 
day sung for their souls. 

One sunshiny afternoon I entered this church, and ro- 

p x 
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* But do yon know they say you are in love ? ' 

* Well, doubtless with a charming person.' 

* Oh ! yes, a very charming person. Do you know they 
Bay you are Count Narcissus, and in love with yourself?* 

' Do they indeed ! They seem to say vastly agreeable 
things, I think. Very witty upon my honour.' 

* Oh ! very witty, no doubt of that, and you should be a 
judge of wit, you know, because you are a poet' 

* You seem to know me well.' 

' I think I do. You are the young gentleman, are you 
not, who has quarrelled with his papa ? ' 

* That is a very vague description.' 

* I can give you some further details.' 

* Pray spare me and yourself.' 

* Do you know I have written year character ? ' 

^ Indeed ! It is doubtless as accurate as most others.' 

* Oh ! it is founded upon the best authorities. There is 
only one part imperfect. I wish to give an account of your 
works. Will you give me a list ? ' 

' I must have an equivalent, and something more inter- 
esting than my own character.' 

' Meet me to-night at the Countess Malbrizzi's.' 

* I cannot, I do not know her.' 

'Do not you know that, in carnival time, a mask may 
enter any house ? After the ball, all will be there. Will 
you meet me ? I am now engaged.' 

This seemed the opening of an adventure, which youth 
is not inclined to shun. I assented, and the mask glided 
away, leaving me in great confusion and amazement, at her 
evident familiarity with my history. 
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* Yon are then merely a passing visitor ? We beard that 
it was your intention to become a resident.' 

* I have become one. It has been too difficult for me to 
gain this long-desired haven again to quit it without a 
strong cause. But when I departed from my country, 
it was for the understood purpose of making a different 
course. My father is not so violent a Venetian as myself 
and, for aught I know, conceives me to be now in France 
or England. In short, I have played truant, but I hope 
you will pardon me.* 

* To love Venice is with me so great a virtue,' she replied, 
with a smile, ' that I fear, instead of feeling all the impro- 
priety of your conduct, I sympathise too much with this 
violation of duty.' 

* Of course, you could not know my father ; but you may 
have heard of him. It has always been to me a source of 
deep regret that he did not maintain his connection with 
my mother's family. I inherit something even more Ve- 
netian than her name. But the past is too painful for my 
father to love to recall it. My mother, you know * 

* I am an orphan, and can feel all your misfortune. I 
think our house is doomed.' 

' I cannot think so when I see you.' 

She faintly smiled, but her features settled again into 
an expression of deep melancholy, that reminded me of her 
countenance in the church. 

' I think,' I observed, ' this is not the first time I have 
had the pleasure of seeing you.' 

' Indeed ! I am not aware of our having before met.' 

* I may be wrong ; and I dare say you will think me 
very strange. But I cannot believe it was a dream, though 

certainly I was But really it is too ridiculous. You 

know the church where are the tombs of our family ? ' 

* Yes ! ' Her voice was low, but quick. I fancied she was 
not quite at ease. 
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leut lacrificed all these for Venice ; for, trifling u the ctr- 
comBtance amy be, I can assure jou that, merely to find 
myself a visitant of this enchanting city, I have thrown to 
the windn all the duties and connections of my pa;St exist- 

' Bnt why bind yonr lot to the fallen and the irredeem- 
able P I have no choice but to die where I was bom, and 
no wish to quit a country from which spring all my associa- 
tions; but you, yon hare a real country, full of real in- 
t^rest^, to engage yonr affections and exercise your duties. 
In the north, yon are a man ; your career may be active, 
intelligent, and useful ; but the life of a Venetian is a dream, 
and yon mnst pass your days like a ghost gliding aboat a 
city &ding in a vision.' 

* It is this very character that tntereats me. I hare no 
sympathy with reality. What vanity in all the empty 
bustle of common life ! It brings to me no gratification; 
on tbe contrary, degrading annoyance. It developes all the 
lowering attribatea of my nature. In the world, I am never 
happy bnt in solitude ; and in solitude so beautiful and so 
peculiar as that of Venice my days are indeed a dream, bnt 
a dream of long delight. I gaze upon the bcautiiiil, and my 
mind responds to the inspiration, for my tbonghts are as 
lovely as my visions." 

'Tonr im^ination supports you. It is a choice gift. I 
feel too keenly my reality. 

* I cannot imagine that yon, at least, should either feel 
or give rise to any other feelings bnt tliose that are enchant- 
ing.' 

' Nay I a (ruce to compliments. Let mo bear something 
worthier &om yon.' 

' Indeed,' I said seriously, ' I was not thinking of com- 
pliments, nor am I in a mood for such frivolitiea ; yet I 
wish not to conceal tliat, iu meeting yon this evening, I 
have esperienced the most gratifying incident of my life.' 
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In the eyening I hurried to the opera, bat did not see 
Alcest^. I entered the box of the Conntess. A young man 
rose as I entered, and retired. * You see,* I said, * yonr 
magic has in a moment converted me into a man of the 
world.' 

' I am not the enchantress,' said the Countess, ' although 
I willingly believe you to be enchanted.' 

' What an agreeable assembly you introduced me to last 
night ! ' 

* I hope that I shall find you a constant guest.' 

' I fear that you will find me too faithful a votary. I 
little imagined in the morning that I could lay claim to 
relationship with so interesting a person as your charming 
young friend.' 

' Alceste is a gpreat favourite of mine.' 

'She is not here, I believe, to-night ?' 

' I think not : Count Delfini's box is opposite, and empiy.' 

* Count Delfini is, I believe, some connection ? * 

'Her uncle. They will soon be, as you are perhaps 

aware, nearer connected.' 

* Indeed I ' I said. 

' You know that Alceste is betrothed to his son. Count 
Grimani. By the bye, he quitted the box as you entered. 
You know him ? * 

I sank back in my chair, and turned pale. 

' Do you admire this opera ? ' I inquired. 

' It is a pretty imitation.' 

* Very pretty.' 

'We shall soon change it. They have an excellent opera 
at St. Petersburg, I understand. You have been there ? ' 

' Yes. No. I understand, very excellent. This house is 
ho .' I rose up, bowed, and abruptly departed. 

I instantly quitted the theatre, covered myself up in my 
cloak, threw myself down in my gondola, and gp*oaned. In 
a few minutes I reached home, where I was quite unex^ 

Q 
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* Dreams aro doubtless very singular.' 

'They come fix)m Heaven. I could tell yon stories of 
dreams that would indeed surprise you.' 

* Tell me.' 

* When I was about to pass the Alps ^but really it is 

too serious a narrative for such a place. Do you know the 
villa of the Temple on the Brenta ? * 

* Assuredly, for it is my own.' 

* Your own ! Then you are indeed mine.' 

* What can you mean ? ' 

* The temple, the temple ! ' 

'And did you write upon the wall?* 

* Who else ? Who else ? But why I wrote, that I would 
tell you.* 

* Let us walk to the end of these rooms. There is a ter- 
race, where we shaU be less disturbed.* 

' And where we have been long expected.' 
•Ah!' 



CHAPTER XI. 



' It is wonderfol, most wonderful ! * and she leant down, and 
plucked a flower. 

' I wish I were that flower ! ' I said. 

'It resembles me more than you, Contarini,* and she 
threw it away. 

' I see no resemblance.* 

* It is lost.* 

[ picked it up, and placed it near my heart. 

* It is found,* I replied, *and cherished.* 

* We are melancholy,* said Alcest^, * and yet we are not 
happy. Your philosophy, is it quite correct ? ' 

' I am happy, and you should resemble me, because I 
wish it.' 
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would at length appear. She did not. I vontured to in- 
quire after her, I feared she might be unwell. She was 
quite well, but engaged with her confessor. I fell into one 
of my silent rages, kicked the old lady's poodle, snubbed the 
cavalier, and stalked away. 

In the evening I was careful to be at the l^Ialbrizzi Palace. 
The Delfinis were there, but not Alcest^. I was already full 
of suspicions, and had been brooding the whole morning 
over a conspiracy. ' Alcest6 is not here,' I observed to the 
Countess, ' is she unwell ? ' 

'Not at all. I saw her this morning. She was quite 
well. I suppose Count Grimani is jealous.' 

' Hah ! ' thought I, ' has it already come to that ? Let 
us begin, then. I feel desperate. This affair must be 
settled. Fed by her constant presence and her smiles, the 
flame of my passion could for a time bum with a calm and 
steady blaze ; but I am getting mad again. I shall die if 
this state of things lasts another day. I have half a mind 
to invite him to the terrace, and settle it at once. Let me 
see, cannot I do more ? ' 

I mused a moment, quitted the saloon, called the gondola 
and told them to row me to the Delfini Palace. 

We glided beneath that ancient pile. All was dark, save 
one opened window, whence proceeded the voice of one 
singing. I knew that voice. I motioned to the gondoliers 
to rest upon their oars. 

*'Tis the Signora Contarini,' whispered Tita, who was 
acquainted with the family. 

We floated silently beneath her window. Again she 
sang. 

' I MARKED A BOSE BEDEWED WITH TEARS, A WHITE AND 

yntom rose ; and I said, " 1 rose why do too weep, tou 

ARE TOO beautiful FOR SORROW?" AnD SHE ANSWERED, 
"LaDT, mourn not for me, FOR MT GRIEF C0ME8 FROM 

Heaven." ' 
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* I renounce our vows ; I retract our sacred pledge ; I de- 
lirer to the winds our fatal love. 

' Pity me, Contarini, hate me, despise me, but forget mc. 

' Why do I write ? Why do I weep? I am nothing, oh ! 
I am nothing. I am blotted out of this fair creation ; and 
the world, that should bring me so many joys, brings me 
only despair. 

* Do not hate me, Contarini, do not hate me. Do not 
hate one who adores you. Yes ! adores ; for even at this 
dread moment, when I renounce your love, let me, let me 
pour forth my adoration. 

' Am I insensible ? am I unworthy of the felicity that for 
an instant we thought might be mine ? ! Contarini, no 
one is worthy of you, and yet I fondly believed my devotion 
might compensate for my imperfectness. 

' To be the faithful companion of his life, to be the part- 
ner of his joy and sorrow, to sympathise with his glory, 
and to solace his grief, I ask no more. Thou Heaven ! wilt 
thou not smile upon me ? Wilt thou, for whom I sacrificed 
80 much, wilt thou not pity me ? 

* All is silent. There is no sign. No heavenly messenger 
tells me I may be happy. Alas! I ask too much. It is 
too great a prize. I feel it, I believe it. My unworthiness 
is great, but I am its victim. 

' Contarini, let this console you. Heaven has declared I 
am unworthy of you. Were I worthy of you, Heaven would 
not be cruel. 0, Contarini, let this console you. You are 
destined for higher joys. Think not of me, Contarini, 
think not of me, and I, I will be silent. 

' Silent! And where ? world, which I now feel that 
I could love, beautiful, beautiful world, thou art not for mc, 
and Heaven, Heaven to whom I offer so much, surely, in 
this agony, it will support me. 

' I must write, although my pen refuses to inscribe my 
woe ; I most write, although my fast-flowing tears bathe 
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porentlj without life. She breathed, yes! she breathed. 
That large eye opened, and darkened into light. She gazed 
around with an air of vacancy. A smile, a faint, sweet 
smile, played upon her face. She slightly stretched her 
beantifnl frame, as if again to feel her existence, and moved 
her beantifnl arms, as if to try whether she yet retained 
power over her limbs. Again she smiled, and exclaiming, 
* Gontarinil' threw them round my neck. 

* 0, my Alcest^ ! my long-promised Alceste, you are in- 
deed mine.' 

* I am yours, Contarini ! * 



CHAPTER XV. 



We walked to the temple, in ordex that she might compose 
herself before her journey. I sat down in the same chair, 
but not alone. Happiness is indeed tranquil; for our joy was 
full, and we were silent. At length I whispered to her 
that we must go. We rose, and were about to leave the 
temple, when she would go back and press her lips on my 
inscription. 

She remembered the maid, whom I had forgotten. I 
sent Tita to tell his friend that a carriage had arrived from 
liadame Malbrizzi's for Alceste, who was obliged suddenly 
to return, and that she was to remain behind. I wrapped 
Alceste in my cloak and placed her in the carriage, and 
then returned to Venice. 

The gondola glided swiftly to my palace. I carried 
Alcest6 out, and bore her to her apartment. She entreated 
that I would not quit her. I was obliged, therefore, to re- 
ceive Lausanne's report at the door. There was no vessel 
immediately about to depart, but a ship had quitted the 
port that morning for Candia, and was still beating about 
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his ship's papers. We landed, and were lodged in the house 
of a Greek, who officiated as a European vice-consul. 

The late extraordinary incidents of our lives had followed 
each other with such rapidity that, when we woke in the 
morning, we could scarcely believe that it was not all a 
dream. We looked round our chamber with its strange 
furniture, and stared at the divans, and small, high windows, 
shadowed with painted glass, and smiled. Our room was 
darkened, but at the end opened an arch bright in the sun. 
Beautiful strange plants quivered in the light. The perAune 
of orange-trees filled our chamber, and the bees were clus- 
tering in the scarlet flowers of the pomegranate. Amid the 
pleasing distraction of these sweet sounds and scents we 
distinguished the £eJ1 of a fountain. 

We stole forward to the arch, like a prince and princess 
just disenchanted in a fairy tale. We stepped into a court 
paved with marble, and full of rare shrubs. The fountain 
was in the centre. Around it were delicate mats of Barbary, 
and small bright Persian carpets ; and, crouching on a scarlet 
cushion, was a white gazelle. 

I stepped out, and found our kind host, who spoke Italian. 
I sent his lovely daughter, Alexina, whose cheeks were like 
a clefl pomegranate, to my wife. As for myself, by Lau- 
sanne's advice, I took a Turkish bath, which is the most 
delightful thing in the world ; and when I was reduced to 
a jelly, I repaired to our host's divan, where his wife and 
three other daughters, all equally beauti^l, and dressed in 
long flowing robes of diflerent-coloured velvets, richly em- 
broidered, and caps of the same material, with tassels of 
gold, and covered with pearls, came forward. One gave 
me a pipe seven feet long ; another fed me with sweetmeats ; 
a third pressed her hand to her heart as she presented me 
oofiee in a small cup of porcelain resting in a filagree frame ; 
and a child, who sparkled like a fsiiry, bent her knee as she 
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inability of thonght and speech than grief, by which I was 
not inflnenced. 

' Speak ! ' I at length said ; ^ is she dead P ' 

* My lord ' 

* Speak, speak, speak ! ' 

' It appears to me to be desperate.' 

* It is impossible ! Dead ! She cannot be dead. Bleed 
her, bleed her, sir, before me. Dead ! Did yon say dead ? 
It cannot be, Alcest^ ! Alcest6 ! speak to me. Say yon 
are not dead, only say you are not dead. Bleed her, sir, 
bleed her.' 

To hnmonr me he took up his lancet and opened another 
vein. A few dnll drops oozed ont. 

' Ah ! ' I exclaimed, * see ! she bleeds ! She is not dead. 
Alcest^! yon are not dead? Lansanne, do something, 
Lausanne. For Gk)d's sake, Lausanne, save her. Do some- 
thing, Lausanne. My good Lausanne, do something ! ' 

He affected to feel her pulse. I staggered about the 
room, wringing my hands. 

' Is she better ? ' I inquired. 

No one answered. 

' Doctor, save her ! Tell me she is better, and I give 
you half, my whole fortune.' 

The poor physician shook his head. He attempted 
nothing. I rushed to Lausanne and seized his arm. 

' Lausanne, I can trust to you. Tell me the truth. Is 
it all over ? * 

' It has too long been over.' 

' Ah ! ' I waved my hands and fell. 
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muoh for her hair, more than I can express. But yon are 
not to blame. Yon had much to do.' 

He left the room for a moment, and returned ; returned 
with the long, the beautiM tresses of my beloved. 

'You have made me happy. I never thought that I 
Bhould again know what joy was. How considerate. How 
very good ! ' 

He broke to me gently, that he had found the tresses 
around my neck. I rubbed my forehead, I summoned my 
scattered thoughts, ' I remember something,' I replied, 'but 
I thought it was a dream. I fancied that in a dream I had 
quitted the house.' 

Ho told me aJl. He told me that, after a long search, he 
had found me among the mountains, hanging to the rough 
side of a precipice, shattered, stark, and senseless. The 
bushes had caught my clothes, and prevented a fatal fall. 



CHAPTER XXm. 



A SHIP was about to leave the port for Leghorn. And 
why not go to Leghorn ? Anywhere but Venice. Our 
arrangements were soon made. I determined to assent to 
the request of his father, in taking little Spiro, who was 
a fieivourite of Alcest6's, and had charge of her gazelles. 
A Ghreek father is willing to see his son anywhere but 
among the Turks. I promised his family not only to charge 
myself with his future fortunes, but also to remit them 
an annual allowance through the consul, provided they 
cherished the tomb of their late mistress ; and in a fortnight 
I was again on board. 

The moontainB of Gandia were long in sight, but I avoided 
them. Our voyage was long, although not unpleasant. 
We were often becalmed. The air and change of scene 

• a 
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bat petty inoidents to one who could exercise an illimitable 
power oyer the passions of his kind. If, amid the common 
losses of common life, the sympathy of a single friend can 
bear its balm, could I find no solace, even for my great 
bereavement, in the love of nations and the admiration of 
ages? 

Thus reflecting, I suddenly dashed into invention ; and, 
in my almost constant walks on deck, I poured forth a crowd 
of characters, and incidents, and feelings, and images, and 
moulded them into a coherent and, as I hoped, beautiM 
form. I longed for the moment when I could record them 
on a scroU more lasting than my memory ; and, upheld by 
this great purpose, I entered, with a calm if not cheerM 
countenance, the famous port of Leghorn. 



END OP PART IIL 
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and Bnbstitiited tke barbaric clash of rhyme for the melody 
of the lyre. 

A revolution took place in the mode of commnnicating 
thought. Now, at least, it was full time that we should 
have emancipated ourselves for ever from sterile metre. 
One woxdd have supposed that the poet who could not only 
write, but even print his inventions, would have felt that it 
was both useless and unfit that they should be communi- 
cated by a process invented when his only medium was 
simple recitation. One would have supposed that the poet 
would have rushed with desire to the new world before him, 
that he would have seized the new means which permitted 
him to revel in a universe of boundless invention ; to com- 
bine the highest ideal creation with the infinite delineation 
of teeming Nature ; to unravel all the dark mysteries of our 
bosoms and all the bright purposes of our being ; to become 
the great instructor and champion of his species ; and not 
only delight their fimcy, and charm their senses, and com- 
mand their will, but demonstrate their rights, illustrate 
their necessities, and expound the object of their existence ; 
and all this too in a style charming and changing with its 
universal theme, now tender, now sportive ; now earnest, 
now profound ; now sublime, now pathetic; and substituting 
for the dull monotony of metre the most various, and exqui- 
site, and inexhaustible melody. 

When I remember the trammels to which the poet has 
been doomed, and the splendour with which consummate 
genius has invested him, and when, for a moment, I con- 
ceive him bursting asunder his bonds, I fancy that I behold 
the sacred bird snapping the golden chain that binds him 
to Olympus, and soaring even above Jove I 
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room. I scarcely ever spoke, and only for my wants. I had 
no acquaintance, and I took care that I should see no one. 
I observed a strict diet, but fed every day. Although air, 
and medicine, and exercise were to have been productive of 
BO much benefit to me, I found myself, without their assist- 
ance, certainly not worse ; and the repose of my present 
system, if possible, rendered my wretched existence less 
burdensome. 

Jjausanne afterwards told me that he supposed I had 
relapsed into the state in which I fell immediately after my 
great calamity ; but this was not the case. I never lost my 
mind or memory : I was conscious of everything ; I forgot 
nothing ; but I had lost the desire of exercising them. I 
sat in moody silence, revolving in reverie, without the labour 
of thought, my past life and feelings. 

I had no hopes of recovery. It was not death that terri- 
fied me, but the idea that I might live, and for years, in 
this helpless and unprofitable condition. When I contrasted 
my recent lust of fame, and plans of glory, and indomitable 
will, with my present woeful situation of mysterious im- 
bccihty, I was appalled with the marvellous contrast ; and 
I believed that I had been stricken by some celestial influ- 
ence for my pride and wanton self-sufficiency. 



CHAPTER VII. 

I WAS in this gloomy state when, one morning, Lausanne 
entered my room ; I did not notice him, but continued 
sitting, with my eyes fixed on the ground, and my chin 
upon my breast. At last ho said, ' My lord, I wish to speak 
to you.' 

•Well!' 

' There is a stranger at the gate, a gentleman, who desires 
to see you.' 
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*1 know all; much more, too, than your physician who 
told me.' 

' And you helieve, then, that I cannot look forward even 
to death to terminate this miserable existence ? ' 

* I do not consider it miserable ; and therefore I should 
be sorry if there were anything to warrant such an antici- 
pation.' 

*And I can assure you, Chevalier,' and I spoke sin- 
cerely and solemnly, ' that I consider existence, on the terms 
I now possess it, an intolerable burden. And nothing bat 
the chance, for I cannot call it hope, of amelioration, pi*e- 
vents me from terminating it.' 

' If you remember right, you considered existence equally 
an intolerable burden when, as a boy, you first experienced 
feelings which you were unable to express.' 

* Well ! what inference do you draw ? ' 

' That it is not the first time you have quarrelled with 
Nature!' 

' How so ? ' I eagerly replied, and I exerted myself to 
answer him. ' Is disease Nature P ' 

' Is your state disease ? ' 

* I have no mind.' 

* You reason.' 

* My brain is afibcted.' 
' You see.' 

' You believe, then, that I am an hypochondriac ? ' 

*' By no means ! I believe that your feelings are real and 
peculiar; but it does not therefore follow that they are 
evil.' 

' Perhapfl,' I said, with a dry smile, ' yon believe them 
beneficent ?' 

' I do certainly,' he repHed. 

' In what respect?' 

^ I believe that^ as you would not give Nature a holiday 
ahe is giving herself one.' 
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* Yon ever jest, my friend. I have not ventured on a 
joke for many a long month.' 

* Which is a pity; for, to tell yon the truth, although 
your last work is of the tender and sublime, and maketh 
fair eyes weep, I think your forte is comic.' 

* Do yon indeed ? * 

*Ah! my dear Contarini, those two little volumes of 
" Manstein " ' 

' Oh ! mention not the name. Infamous unadulterated 
trash!' 

*Ah! exactly as I thought of my first picture, which, 
after all, has a freshness and a freedom I have never ex- 
celled. But *^ Manstein," my dear Contarini, it certainly 
was very impertinent. I read it at Rome. I thought I 
should have died. All our friends. So very true.' 

* Will you stay with me ? I feel better since yon have 
been here ; and what yon tell me of my father delights me. 
Pray stay. Well I yon are indeed kind. And if I feel very 
iU, I will keep away.' 

' Oh! I should like to see yon in one of your fits ' 



CHAPTER Vni. 

* Take a glass of wine,' said Winter, at dinner. 
'My dear friend, I have taken one.' 

* Take another. Here is your father's health.' 

'Well then, here is yours. How is the finest of old 
men?' 

* Flourishing and happy.* 

* And your mother ? ' 
•Capital!' 

* And yon have never returned ? * 

•No! and never will, while there are snch plaooB as 
Rome and Naples.' 
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to retom home in mj present state, but this nnwillingness 
I concealed. 

I received an answer from mj father by a special courier, 
an answer the most affectionate. He strongly recommen- 
ded me to travel for some time ; expressed his hope and 
confidence that I should entirely recover, and that I should 
return and repay him for all his anxiety. All that he re- 
quired was, that I should frequently correspond with him. 
And, ever afberwards, I religiously respected his request. 

A ship was about to sail from Leghorn to Cadiz. Spain 
appeared an interesting country, and one of which I knew 
nothing. It is the link between Europe and Africa. To 
Spain, therefore, I resolved to repair ; and in a few days I 
again quitted Italy, and once more cast my fortunes on the 
waters! 



END OP PART IV. 
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tamed into a Cathedral, with partial alteration, Alhambra 
at Granada ; these are the great specimens in Europe, and 
snfficient for all study. There is a shrine and a chapel of 
a Moorish saint at Cordova, quite untouched, with the blue 
mosaic and the golden honeycomb roo^ as vivid and as 
brilliant as when the Santon was worshipped. I have 
never seen any work of art so exquisite. The materials are 
the richest, the ornaments the most costly, and in detail 
the most elegant and the most novel, the most fanci^l and 
the most flowing, that I ever contemplated. And yet 
nothing at the same time can be conceived more just than 
the proportion of the whole, and more mellowed than the 
blending of the parts, which indeed PaJladio could not 
exceL 



CHAPTER n. 



A Spanish city sparkling in the sun, with its white walls 
and verdant jalousies, is one of the most cheerful and moist 
brilliant of the works of man. Figaro is in every street, 
and Rosina in every balcony. 

The Moorish remains, the Christian churches, the gay 
national dress, a gorgeous priesthood, ever producing, in 
their dazzling processions and sacred festivals, an effect 
upon the business of the day ; the splendid pictures of a 
school of which we know nothing ; theatres, alamedas, 
tertullas, bull-fights, boleros ; hera is matter enough for 
amusement within the walls : and now let us see how they 
pass their time out of them. 

When I was in the south of Spain the whole of Andalusia 
was overrun with robbers. These bands, unless irritated by 
a rash resistance, have of late seldom committed personal 
violence, but only lay you on the ground and clear out 
your pockets. If, however, you have less than an ounce of 

u 
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iheir low, round, black velvet hats, and coloured saslica, 
embroidered jackets, and brilliant buttons. We took care 
not to have too much money, and no baggage that we could 
not stow in our saddle-bags. I even followed the advice of 
an experienced guide, and was as little ostentatious as 
possible of my arms ; for to a Spanish bandit foreign pistols 
are sometimes a temptation, instead of a terror. Such 
prudent humility will not, however, answer in the East, 
where you cannot be too well or too magnificently armed. 

We were, in general, in our saddles at four o'clock, and 
stopped, on account of the heat, from ten till five in the 
evening, and then proceeded for three or four hours more. 
I have travelled through three successive nights, and seen 
the sun set and rise without quitting my saddle, which all 
men cannot say. It is impossible to conceive anything 
more brilliant than an AndaJusian summer moon. You 
lose nothing of the landscape, which is only softened, not 
obscured ; and absolutely the beams are warm. Generally 
speaking, we contrived to reach, for our night*s bivouac, 
some village which usually boasts a posada. If this failed 
there was sometimes a convent ; and were we unfortunate 
in this expedient, wo made pillows of our saddles and beds 
of our cloaks. A posada is, in fact, a khan, and a very bad 
one. The same room holds the cattle, the kitchen, the 
family, and boards and mats for travellers to sleep on. 
Your host affords no provisions, and you must cater as you 
proceed ; and, what is more, cook when you have catered. 
Yet the posada, in spite of so many causes, is seldom 
dirty; for the Spaniards, notwithstanding their reputation, 
I claim the character of the most cleanly nation in Europe. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the delicacy of the lower 
orders. All that frequent whitewash and constant ablution 
can effect against a generating sun tliey employ. You 
would think that a Spanish woman had no other occupa- 
tion than to maintain the cleanliness of her chamber. They 
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traveller daring the last month had been plundered ; and, 
only the night before my arrival, they had, in revenge for 
some attempt of the governor to interfere, burned down a 
farm-house a few miles without the gates. 

When I entered the hotel, the landlord came up to me and 
advised me to postpone my departure for a few hours, as a 
great lady from Madrid was about to venture the journey, 
and depart at midnight towards Malaga with a strong es- 
cort. He doubted not that she would consent with pleasure 
to my joining their party. I did not feel^ I fear, as grateful 
for his proposition as I ought to have been. I was tired of 
Cordova ; I had made up my mind to depart at a pai*ticular 
hour. I had hitherto escaped the brigands ; I began to sus- 
pect that their activity was exaggerated. At the worst, I 
apprehended no great evil. Some persons always escaped, 
and I was iX)nfident in my fortune. 

' What is all this ? ' I inquired of Lausanne. 

' Tis a great lady from Madrid,' replied Lausanne. 

* And have you seen her ? ' 

' I have not, sir ; but I have seen her husband.' 

' Oh ! she has a husband ; then I certainly will not stop. 
At sunset we go.' 

In half an hour's time the landlord again entered my 
room, with an invitation from the great lady and her lord 
to join them at dinner. Of course I could not refuse, al- 
though I began to suspect that my worthy host, in his con- 
siderate suggestions, had perhaps been influenced by other 
views than merely my security. 

I repaired to the saloon. It was truly a Gil Bias scene. 
The grandee, in an undress uniform, and highly imposing 
in appearance, greeted me with dig^ty. He was of middle 
age, with a fine form and a strongly-marked, true Castilian 
countenance, but handsome. The senora was exceedingly 
young, and really very pretty, with infinite vivacity and 
grace. A French valet leant over the husband's chair; 
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thej approached. We drew up out of pure fear. I had a 
pistol in one hand and a purse in the other, to act according 
to circumstances. The band were clearly in sight. I was 
encouraged by finding that they were a rather uproarious 
crew. They turned out to be a company of actors travel- 
ling to Cordova. There were dresses and decorations, 
scenery and machinery, all on mules and donkeys : the 
singers rehearsing an opera, the principal tragedian riding 
on an ass, and the buffo most serious, looking as grave as 
night, with a cigar, and in greater agitation than all the 
rest. The women were in side-saddles like sedans, and 
there were whole panniers of children. Some of the 
actresses were chanting an ave, while, in more than one 
instance, their waists were encircled by the brawny arm 
of a more robust devotee. All this irresistibly reminded 
me of Cervantes. 

Night waned, and, instead of meeting robbers, we dis- 
covered that we had only lost our way. At length we stum- 
bled upon some peasants sleeping in the field amid the har- 
vest, who told us that it was utterly impossible to regain our 
road, and so, our steeds and ourselves being equally wearied, 
we dismounted and turned our saddles into pillows. 

I was roused, after a couple of hours' sound slumber, by 
the rosario, a singing procession, in which the peasantry 
congregate to their labours. It is most effective, fcdl of 
noble chants, and melodious responses, that break upon the 
Btill fresh air and your fresher feelings, in a manner truly 
magical. This is the country for a national novelist. The 
out-door life of the natives induces a variety of most pic- 
turesque manners, while their semi-civilisation makes each 
district retain, with barbarous jealousy, its peculiar customs. 

I heard a shot at no great distance. It was repeated. To 
horse, to horse ! I roused Lausaime and Tita. It struck 
me immediately that shots were interchanged. We galloped 
in the direction of the sound, followed by several peasantsi 
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and Ilia suite enter their box ; a tmmpet sonndfi ! all is 
silent. 

The knights advance, poising their spears, and for a 
moment trying to look graceful. The tauridors walk 
behind them, two by two. They proceed around and 
across the lists; they bow to the vice-regal party, and 
commend themselves to the Virgin, whose portrait is 
suspended above. 

Another tmmpet! A second and a third blast! The 
governor throws the signal ; the den opens, and the bull 
bounds in. That first spring is very fine. The animal 
stands for a moment still, staring, stupified. Oradual ly 
his hoof moves ; he paws the ground ; he dashes about the 
sand. The knights face him with their extended lances at 
due distance. The tauridors are still. One flies across | 
him, and waves his scarf. The enraged bull makes at the ! 
nearest horseman ; he is frustrated in his attack. Again he 
plants himself, lashes his tail, and rolls his eye. He makes 
another charge, and this time the glance of the spear does 
not drive him back. He gores the horse : rips up its body: 
the steed staggers and falls. The bull rushes at the rider, 
and his airmour will not now preserve him ; but, just as his 
awful horn is about to avenge his future fate, a skilful 
tauridor skims before him, and flaps his nostrils with his 
scarf. He flies after his new assailant, and immediately 
finds another. Now you are delighted by all the evolutions 
of this consummate band ; occasionally they can save 
themselves only by leaping the barrier. The knight, in 1 
the meantime, rises, escapes, and mounts another steed. 

The bull now makes a rush at another horseman; the 
horse dexterously veers aside. The bull rushes on, but 
the knight wounds him severely in the flank with his 
lance. The tauridors now appear, armed with darts. 
They rush with extraordinary swiftness and dexterity at 
the infuriated animal, plant their galling weapons in difi(»- 
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hesitate, if necessary, to mark their temper by a contrary 
method. On the whole, it is a magnificent but barbarous 
spectacle ; and, however disgusting the principal object, the 
accessories of the entertainment are so brilliant and inter- 
esting that, whatever may be their abstract disapprobation, 
those who have witnessed a Spanish bull-fight will not be 
surprised at the passionate attachment of the Spanish 
people to their national pastime. 



CHAPTER VI. 



There is a calm voluptuousness about Spanish life that 
wonderfully accorded with the disposition in which I then 
found myself; so that, had my intellect been at command, 
I do not know any land where I would more willingly have 
indulged it. The imagination in such a country is ever at 
work, and beauty and grace are nut seared away by those 
sounds and sights, those constant cares and changing feel- 
ings that are the proud possession of lands which consider 
themselves more blessed. 

You rise early, and should breakfast lightly, although a 
table covered with all fruits renders that rather difficult to 
those who have a passion for the most delightful produc- 
tions of nature, and would fvillingly linger over a medley 
of grape, and melon, and gourd, and prickly pear. In the 
morning you never quit the house; and these are hours 
which might be delightfully employed, under the inspiration 
of a climate which is itself poetry ; for it sheds over every- 
thing a golden hue which does not exist in the illuminated 
objects themselves. I could then indulge only in a calm 
reverie, for I found the least exertion of mind instantly ag- 
gpravate all my symptoms. To exist, and to feel existence 
more tolerable, to observe and to remember to record a 
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As jou. are lolling in listless languor in the hot and per- 
fumed air, an invisible guest comes dancing into the party, 
and touches all with an enchanting wand. All start ; all 
smile. It has come ; it is the sea-breeze. There is much 
discussion whether it be as strong as the night before or 
whether weaker. The ladies furl their fans and seize their 
mantillas; the cavaliers stretch their legs and give signs 
of life. All arise. You offer yoiir arm to Dolores or Cata- 
lina, and in ten minutes you are on the Alameda. What a 
change ! All is now life and animation. Such bowing, 
such kissing, such fluttering of fans, such gentle criticisms 
of gentle friends ! But the fan is the most wonderful part 
of the whole scene. A Spanish ladj, with her fiin, might 
shame the tactics of a troop of horse. Now she unfurls it 
with the slow pomp and conscious elegance of the bird of 
Juno ; now she flutters it with all the langour of a listless 
beauty, now with all the liveliness of a vivacious one. Now, 
in the midst of a very tornado, she closes it with a whirr, 
which makes you start. In the midst of your confusion 
Dolores taps you on your elbow ; you turn round to listen, 
and Catalina pokes you in your side. Magical instrument ! 
In this land it speaks a particular language, and gallantry 
requires no other mode to express its most subtle conceits 
or its most unreasonable demands than this delicate ma- 
chine. Yet we should remember that here, as in the north, 
it is not confined to the delightful sex. The cavalier also 
has his fan ; and, that the habit may not be considered an 
indication of effeminacy, learn that in this scorching clime 
the soldier will not mount guard without this solace. 

But night wears on. We seat ourselves, we take a final, 
a fanciful refreshment, which also, like the confectionery of 
VenicOi I have since discovered to be orientaL Again we 
stroll. Midnight clears the public walk, but few Spanish 
families retire until a much later hour. A solitary bachelor, 
like myself, still wanders, lingering where the dancers softly 
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stem necessity, and tlie hope that they were about to find 
easier subsistence, and to lead a more cheerfal and com- 
modions life. I believe that a great revolntion is at hand 
in our system of colonisation, and that Europe will recur 
to the principles of the ancient polity. 

Old Corcyra is now the modem Corfu ; a lovely isle, with 
all that you hope to meet with in a Ghrecian sea, glcamy 
waters, woody bays, the cypress, the olive, and the vine, a 
clear sky and a warm sun. I learnt here that a civil war 
raged in Albania and the neighbouring provinces of Euro- 
pean Turkey; and, in spite of all advice, I determined, 
instead of advancing into Greece, to attempt to penetrate 
to the Turkish camp, and witness, if possible, a campaign. 
With these views, I engaged a vessel to carry me to 
Prevesa. 



CHAPTER X. 

I WAS now in the Ambracian Gulf, those famous waters 
where the soft Triumvir gained greater glory by defeat 
than attends the victory of harsher warriors. The site is 
not unworthy of the beauty of Cleopatra. From the sinu- 
osity of the land, this gulf appears like a vast lake, walled 
in on all sides by mountains more or less distant. The 
dying glory of a Grecian eve bathed with warm light a 
thousand promontories and gentle bays, and infinite undu- 
lations of purple outline. Before me was Olympus, whose 
austere peak yet glittered in the sun ; a bond of the shore 
concealed from me the islands of Ulysses and of Sappho. 

As I gazed upon this scene, I thought almost with dis- 
gust of the savage splendour and turbulent existence in 
which, pcrliaps, I was about to mingle. I recurred to the 
feelings in the indulgence of which I could alone find 
felicity, and from which an inexorable destiny seemed 
reBolved to ahat me out. 
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relinquish them, he recommended me to sail up to Salora, 
and thence jonrney to Arta, where I might seek assistance 
from Kalio Bej, a Moslem chief, one of the most powerftil 
and wealthy of the Albanian nobles, and ever faithfol to 
the Porte. 

To Salora I consequently repaired, and the next day 
succeeded in reaching Arta: a town once as beautiful as its 
site, and famous for its gardens, but now a mass of ruins. 
The whole place was razed to the ground, the minaret of 
the principal mosque alone untouched ; and I shall never 
forget the effect of the Muezzin, with his rich, and solemn, 
and sonorous voice, calling us to adore God in the midst of 
all this human havoc. 

I found the Bey of Arta keeping his state, which, not- 
withstanding the surrounding desolation, was not con- 
temptible, in a tenement which was not much better than 
a- large shed. He was a handsome, stately man, grave 
but not dull, and remarkably mild and bland in his manner. 
His polished courtesy might perhaps be ascribed to his 
recent imprisonment in Russia, where he was treated with 
so much consideration that he mentioned it to mc. I had 
lived in such complete solitude in Candia, and had there 
been so absorbed by passion, that I really was much less 
acquainted with Turkish manners than I ought to have 
been. I must confess that it was with some awe that, for 
the first time in my life, I entered the divan of a great 
Turk, and found myself sitting cross-legged on the right 
hand of a Bey, smoking an amber-mouthed chiboque, 
sipping coffee, and paying him compliments through an in- 
terpreter. 

There were several guests in the room, chiefly his officers. 
They were, as the Albanians in general, finely-shaped men, 
with expressive countenances and spare forms. Their 
picturesque dress is celebrated ; though, to view it with 
fall effect, it should be seen upon an Albanian. The long 
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do not even now know much more, is very good Turkish. 
He shonted ; he would shake hands again. I remember no 
more. 

In the middle of the night I awoke. I found myself 
sleeping on the divan, rolled up in its sacred carpet. The 
bimbashee had wisely reeled to the fire. The thirst I felt 
was like that of Dives. All were sleeping except two, who 
kept up during the night the great wood fire. I rose, 
lightly stepping over my sleeping companions, and the 
shining arms which here and there informed me that the 
dark mass wrapped up in a capote was a human being. I 
found Abraham's bosom in a flagon of water. I think I 
must have drunk a gallon at a draught. I looked at the 
wood fire, and thought of the blazing blocks in the hall of 
Jonstema; asked myself whether I were indeed in the 
mountain fastness of a Turkish chief; and, shrugging my 
shoulders, went to sleep, and woke without a headache. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



I PARTED from my jovial host the next morning very cor- 
dially, and gave him my pipe, as a memorial of our having 
got tipsy together. 

After crossing one more range of steep mountains we 
descended into a vast plain, over which we journeyed for 
some hours, the country presenting the same mournful 
aspect which I had too long observed; villages in ruins, 
and perfectly desolate ; khans deserted, and fortresses razed 
to the ground; olive woods burnt up, and fruit trees cut 
down. So complete had been the work of destruction, that 
I often unexpectedly found my horse stumbling amid the 
foundations of a village, and what at first appeared the dry 
bed of a torrent often turned out to be the backbone of the 
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write an Eastern tale. Military chieftains, clothed in bril- 
liant colonrs and sumptuous furs, and attended by a cortege 
of officers equally splendid, continually passed us. Now, 
for the first time, a dervish saluted me : and now a delhi, 
with his high cap, reined in his desperate steed, as the suite 
of some pacha blocked up some turning of the street. It 
seemed to me that my first day in a Turkish city brought 
before me all the popular characteristics of which I had 
read, and which I expected occasionally to obserre during 
a prolonged residence. I remember, as I rode on this 
day, I observed a Turkish sheik, in his entirely green 
yestments ; a scribe, with his writing materials in his 
girdle; an ambidatory physician and his boy. I gazed 
about me with a mingled feeling of delight and wonder. 

Suddenly a strange, wild, unearthly drum is heard, and 
at the end of the street a huge camel, with a slave sitting 
cross-legged on its neck, and beating a huge kettledrum, 
appears, and is the first of an apparently interminable 
procession of his Arabian brethren. The camels were 
large ; they moved slowly, and were many in number. 
There were not fewer than one hundred moving on one by 
one. To me, who had till then never seen a caravan, it 
was a novel and impressive spectacle. All immediately 
hustled out of the way of the procession, and seemed to 
shrink under the sound of the wild drum. The camels 
bore com for the Vizir's troops encamped without the 
walls. 

At length I reached the house of a Greek physician, to 
whom I carried letters. My escort repaired to the quarters 
of their chieftain's son, who was in the city in attendance on 
the Grand Vizir, and for myself I was glad enough once 
more to stretch my wearied limbs under a Christian roof. 
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with his tarragan, or cloak, dependent on one shonlder, and 
touching, with impatient fingers, his silver-sheathed arms ; 
the olive-visaged Asiatic, with his enormous turban and 
flowing robes, gazing, half with wonder and half with con- 
tempt, at some scarlet colonel of the newly disciplined 
troops, in his gorgeous but awkward imitation of Frank 
uniforms ; the Greek still servile, though no more a slave ; 
the Nubian eunuch, and the Georgian page. 

In this chamber, attended by the drogueman, who pre- 
sented me, I remained about ten minutes ; too short a time. 
T never thought I could have lived to wish to kick my heels 
in a ministerial ante-chamber. Suddenly I was summoned 
to the awftil presence of the pillar of the Turkish Empire, 
the man who has the reputation of being the mainspring of 
the new system of regeneration, the renowned Hedschid, 
an approved warrior, a consummate politician, unrivalled 
as a dissembler in a country where dissimulation is the 
principal portion of moral culture. The hall was vast, 
entirely covered with gilding and arabesques, inlaid with 
tortoiseshell and mother-of-pearl. Here I beheld, squatted 
in a comer of the large divan, a little, ferocious-looking, 
shrivelled, care-worn man, plainly dressed, with a brow 
covered with wrinkles, and a countenance clouded with 
anxiety and thought. I entered the shed-like divan of the 
kind and comparatively insignificant Kalio Bey with a feel- 
ing of awe ; I seated myself on the divan of the Grand 
Vizir of the Ottoman Empire, who, as my attendant in- 
formed me, had destroyed in the course of the last three 
months, not in war, * upwards of four thousand of my 
acquaintance,' with the self-possession of a morning visit. 
At a distance from us, in a group on his left hand, were his 
secretary and his immediate suite. The end of the saloon 
was lined with tchawooshes, or lackeys in waiting, in 
crimson dresses, with long silver canes. 

Some compliments passed between us. I congratalat«l 
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ei^rly the modem Turks pique themselves on European 
civilisation. After smoking and eating sweetmeats, a cus- 
tom indicative of friendship, he proposed that I should 
accompany him to the camp, where he was about to review 
a division of the forces. I assented. We descended to- 
gether, and I found a boy, with a barb magnificently 
caparisoned, waiting at the portal: of both these Amin 
begged my acceptance. Mounting, we proceeded to the 
camp ; nor do I think that the cortege of the young pacha 
consisted of fewer than a hundred persons, who were all 
officers, either of his household or of the cavalry regiment 
which he commanded. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



I GLADLY believe, that the increased efficiency of the 
Turkish troops compensates for their shorn splendour and 
sorry appearance. A shaven head, covered with a tight 
red cloth cap, a small blue jacket of coarse cloth, huge 
trousers of the same material, puckered out to the very 
stretch of art, yet sitting tight to the knee and calf^ mean 
accoutrements, and a pair of dingy slippers, behold the 
successor of the superb janissary ! Yet they perform their 
manoeuvres with precision, and have straggled even with 
the Russian infantry with success. The officer makes a 
better appearance. His dress, although of the same 
fashion, is of scarlet, and of fine cloth. It is richly em- 
broidcrcd, and the colonel wears upon his breast a star and 
crescent of diamonds. At the camp of Yanina, however, I 
witnessed a charge of delhis with their scimitars, and a 
more efiective cavalry I never wish to lead. 

We returned to the city, and I found that apartments 
were allotted to me in the palace, whither Lausanne and 
the rest had already repaired. In the evening the Vizir 
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While I was leading this novel and agreeable life, news 
arrived that the Pacha of Scutari, who had placed himself 
at the head of the insurgent janissaries, and was the 
champion of the old party, had entered Albania at the 
head of sixty thousand men to avenge the massacre of the 
beys. 



CHAPTER XV. 



The Grand Vizir set off the same night with ten thousand 
men, reached Ochrida by forced marches, attacked and 
routed a division of the rebel troops before they supposed 
him to be apprised of their movements, and again en- 
camped at Monastir, sending urgent commands to Yanina 
for his son to advance with the rest of the army. We met 
his Tartar on our march, and the divisions soon joined. 
After a day's rest, we advanced, and entered the Pachalik 
of Scutari. 

The enemy, to our surprise, avoided an engagement. The 
fierce undisciplined warriors were frightened at our bayonets. 
They destroyed all before us, and hung with their vigilant 
cavalry on our exhausted rear. We had advanced on one 
side to Scutari; on the other we had penetrated into 
Bomelia. We carried everything before us, but we were in 
want of supplies, our soldiers were without food, and a skil- 
ful general and disciplined troops might have cut off all 
our communications. 

Suddenly, the order was given to retreat. We retreated 
slowly and in excellent order. Two regiments of the newly- 
organised cavalry, with whom I had the honour to act, 
covered the roar, and were engaged in almost constant 
skirmishing with the enemy. This skirmishing is exciting. 
We concentrated, and again encamped at Ochrida. 

Wo were in hopes of now drawing the enemy into an 

T 
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sitaation than for me. His constraint wore off as conversation 
proceeded. He asked a great many questions, and often 
laaghed, tnming to Mnstapha with a familar nod when my 
replies pleased him. He inquired mnch abont the Albanian 
war. Without flattering my late commander, it was in 
my power to do him service. He asked me what service I 
liad before seen, and was evidently surprised when I in- 
formed him I was only an amateur. He then made many 
inquiries as to the European forces, and in answering them 
I introduced some opinions on politics, which interested 
him. He asked me who I was. I told him I was the son 

of the Prime Minister of , a power always firiendly to 

the Ottoman* His eyes sparkled, and he repeated several 
times, ' It is weU, it is well ; ' meaning, I suppose, that he 
did not repent of the interview. He told me that in two 
years' time he should have two hundred thousand regular 
infantry ; that, if the Russian war could have been post- 
poned another year, he should have beat the Muscovites ; 
that the object of the war was to crush his schemes of 
regeneration ; that ho was betrayed at Adrianople, as well 
as at Varna. He added that he had only done what Peter 
the Gbieat had done before him, and that Peter was thwarted 
by unsuccessful wars, yet at last succeeded. 

I, of course, expressed my conviction that his highness 
would be as fortunate. 

The Padishah then abruptly said that all his subjects 
should have equal rights ; that there should be no difference 
between Moslem and infidel ; that all who contributed to 
the government had a right to the same protection. 

Here Mustapha nodded to Halil, and we rose, and bow- 
ing, quitted the presence of a really great man. 

I found at the portal a fine Arabian steed, two Cachcmire 
shawls, a scarlet cloak of honour, with the collar embroi- 
dered with gold and fastened with diamond clasps, a sabre, 
and two superb pipes. This was my reward for charging 
with the Turkish cavalry at Bitojjlia. 
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CONTARINI FLEMING: 



CHAPTER XXV. 

One of the most carious things at CoDstantinople is tho 
power you have in the Capital of the East, of placing your- 
self in ten minutes in a lively Frank town. Such is Pera. 
I passed there the winter months of December and January 
in agreeable and intelligent society. My health improved, 
but my desire of wandering increased. I began to think that 
I should now never be able to settle in life. The desire of 
fame did not revive. I felt no intellectual energy; I required 
nothing more than to be amused. And having now passed 
four or five months at Stamboul, and seen all its wonders, 
from the interior of its mosques to the dancing dervishes, 
I resolved to proceed. So, one cold morning in February, 
I crossed over to Scutari, and pressed my wandering foot 
upon Asia. 



END OF PAUT V. 
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PART THE SIXTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

I WAS now in the great Peninsula of Asia Minor, a country 
admirably fortified by Nature, abounding in vast, luxuriant, 
and enchanting plains, from which a scanty population 
derive a difficult subsistence, and watered by broad rivers 
rolling through solitude. 

As I journeyed along I could not refrain from contrast- 
ing the desolation of the present with the rofinement of the 
past, and calling up a vision of the ancient splendour of this 
famous country. I beheld those glorious Greek federations 
that covered the provinces of the coast with their rich cul- 
tivation and brilliant cities. Who has not heard of the 
green and bland Ionia, and its still more fruitful, although 
less picturesque, sister, the rich ^olis? Who has not 
heard of the fane of Ephesus, and the Anacreontic Teios ; 
Chios, with its rosy wine ; and Cnidos, with its rosy god- 
dess; Colophon, Priene, Phocsea, Samos, Miletos, tlio 
splendid Halicamassus, and the sumptuous Cos, magnifi- 
cent cities, abounding in genius and luxury, and all the 
polished refinement that ennobles life ! Everywhere around, 
these free and famous citizens disseminated their liberty 
and their genius ; in the savage Tauris ; and on the wild 
shores of Pontus ; on the banks of the Borysthenes, and by 
the waters of the rapid Tyras. The islands in their vicinity 
shared their splendour and their felicity ; the lyric Lesbos. 
and TenedoB with its woods and vines, and those glorious 
gardens, the fortunate Cyprus, and the prolific Rhodes. 

Under the empire of Rome the Peninsula of Asia enjoyed 
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Is there then no hope ? Is it an irrevocable doom, that 
society shall be created only to be destroyed ? When I 
can accept snch a dogma, let me also believe that the bene- 
ficent Creator is a malignant demon. Let ns meditate 
more deeply ; let ns at length discover that no society can 
long snbsist that is based npon metaphysical absurdities. 

The law that regulates man must be founded on a know- 
ledge of his nature, or that law leads him to ruin. What 
is the nature of man ? In every clime and in every creed 
we shall find a new definition. 

Before me is a famous treatise on human nature, by a 
Professor of Konigsberg. No one has more profoundly 
meditated on the attributes of his subject. It is evident 
that, in the deep study of his own intelligence, he has dis- 
covered a noble method of expounding that of others. Yet 
when I close his volumes, can I conceal from myself that 
all this time I have been studying a treatise upon the 
nature, not of man, but, of a Grcrman ? 

What then ! Is the German a difierent animal from the 
Italian? Let me inquire in turn, whether you conceive 
the negro of the Gold Coast to be the same being as the 
Esquimaux, who tracks his way over the polar snows ? 

The most successful legislators are those who have con- 
sulted the genius of the people. But is it possible to render 
that which is the occasional consequence of fine observation 
the certain t-esult of scientific study ? 

One thing is quite certain, that the system we have pur- 
sued to attain a knowledge of man has entirely failed. Let 
OS disembarrass ourselves of that 'moral philosophy' which 
has filled so many volumes with words. History will always 
remain a pleasant pastime ; it never could have been a pro- 
fitable study. To study man from the ptist is to suppose 
that man is ever the same animal, which I do not. Those 
who speculated on the career of Napoleon had ever a dog's- 
eared annalist to refer to. The past equally proved thai 
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of Daphne. The palace and the garden pass away with the 
refined genius and the delicate taste that create them ; but 
Nature is eternal, and even yet the valley of the Orontes 
offers, under the glowing light of an eastern day, scenes of 
picturesque beauty that Switzerland cannot surpass. The 
hills of Laodicea, once famous for their wine, are now cele- 
brated for producing the choicest tobacco of the East. 
Tripoli is a flourisldng town, embosomed in wild groves of 
Indian figs, and famous for its fruits and silks. Advancing 
along the coast we reach the ancient Berytus, whoso tobacco 
vies with Laodicea, and whose silk surpasses that of Tripoli 
We arrive at all that remains of the superb Tyre ; a small 
peninsula and a mud village. The famous Acre is still the 
most important place upon the coast ; and Jaffa, in spite of 
BO many wars, is yet fragrant amid its gardens and groves 
of lemon trees. 

The towns on the coast have principally been built on 
the sites and ruins of the ancient cities whose names they 
bear. None of them have sufficient claims to the character 
of a capital ; but on the other side of the mountains we 
find two of the most important of oriental cities, the popu- 
lous Aleppo, and the delicious Damascus; nor must we 
forget Jerusalem, that city sacred in so many creeds ! 

In ancient remains, Syria is inferior only to Egypt. All 
have heard of the courts of Baalbec and the columns of 
Palmyra. Less known, because only recently visited, and 
visited with extreme danger, are the vast ruins of magni- 
ficent cities in the Arabian vicinity of the lake Asphaltites. 

The climate of this country is various as its formation. 
In the plains is often experienced that intense heat so fatal 
to the European invader ; yet the snow, that seldom falls 
upon the level ground, or falls only to vanish, rests upon 
the heights of Lebanon, and, in the higher lands, it is not 
difficult at all times to discover exactly the temperature you 
desire. I travelled in Syria at the commencement of tha 
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There is a charm in oriental life, and it ia Repose. Upon 
me, who had been bred in the artificial circles of corrupt 
civilisation, and who had so freely indulged the conrse of 
his impetnons passions, this character made a forcible 
impression. Wandering over those plains and deserts, and 
Bojonming in those silent and beanti^ cities, I experienced 
all the serenity of mind which I can conceive to be the 
enviable portion of the old age of a virtuous life. The 
memory of the wearing cares, and corroding anxieties, and 
vaunted excitement of European life, filled me with pain. 
Keenly I felt the vanity and littleness of all human plans 
and aspirations. Truly may I say that on the plains of 
Syria I parted for ever with my ambition. The cabn en- 
joyment of existence appeared to me, as it now does, the . 
highest attainable felicity ; nor can I conceive that anything 
could tempt me &om my solitude, and induce me once more 
to mingle with mankind, with whom I have little in com- 
mon, but the strong conviction that the fortunes of my race 
depended on my effort, or that I could materially advance 
that great amelioration of their condition, in the practica- 
bility of which I devoutly believe. 



CHAPTER III. 



I GALLOPED over an illimitable plain, covered with a vivid 
though scanty pasture, and fragrant with aromatic herbs. 
A soil, fresh breeze danced on my cheek, and brought vigour 
to my frame. Day after day I journeyed, and met with no 
sign of human existence ; no village, no culture, no resting 
place, not even a tree. Day after day I journeyed, and 
the land indicated no termination. At an immense dis- 
tance the sky and the earth blended in a uniform horizon. 
Sometimes, iBdeed, a rocky vein shot out of the soil ; some- 
times, indeed, the land would swell into long undulations ; 
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Prom the banks of the Euphrates to the shores of the 
Red Sea ; from the banks of the Nile to the Persian Gulf, 
over a spread of country three times the extent of Germany, 
Nature, without an interval, ceases to produce. Beneficent 
Nature ! Let us not wrong her ; for, even in a land appa- 
rently so unfavoured, exists a numerous and happy race. 
As you wander along, the appearance of the desert changes. 
The wilderness, which is comparatively fertile in Syria, 
becomes rocky when you enter Arabia^ and sandy as you 
proceed. Here in some degree we meet with the terrible 
idea of the desert prevalent in Europe ; but it is in Africa, 
in the vast and unexplored regions of Libya and Zahara, 
that we must seek for that illimitable and stormy ocean of 
overwhelming sand which we assocuite with the popular 
idea of the desert. 

The sun was nearly setting, when an Arab horseman, 
armed with his long lance, was suddenly observed on an 
eminence in the distance. He galloped towards us, wheeled 
round and round, scudded away, again approached, and our 
guide, shouting, rode forward to meet him. They entered 
into earnest conversation, and then joined us. Abdallah, 
the guide, informed me that this was an Arab of the tribe 
I intended to visit, and that we were very near their en- 
campment. 

The desert was here broken into bushy knolls, which 
limited the view. Advancing and mounting the low ridge 
on which we had first observed the Bedouin, Abdallah 
pointed out to me at no great distance a large circle of low 
black tents, which otherwise I might not have observed, or 
have mistaken them in the deceptive twilight for some 
natural formation. On the led of the encampment was 
a (imall grove of palm trees ; and when we had nearly 
gained the settlement, a procession of women in long blue 
robes, covering with one hand their faces with their veils, 
and with the other supporting on their beads a tall and 
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palse was healthy and strong for one of his ago, and I 
begged to examine his tongue, which greatly pleased him ; 
and he observed that he was eighty years of age, and could 
ride as well and as long as his son. 

CoflTee was now brought. I ventured to praise it. He 
said it was well for those who had not wine. I observed 
that wine was not suited to these climes, and that, although 
a Frank, I had myself renounced it. He answered that 
the Franks were fond of wine, but that, for his part, he had 
never tasted it, although he should like once to do so. 

I regretted that I could not avail myself of this delicate 
hint, but Lausanne produced a bottle of eau-de-Cologne, 
and I offered him a glass. He drank it with great gravity, 
and asked for some for his son, observing it was good raki, 
but not wine. I suspected from this that he was not totally 
unacquainted with the flavour of the forbidden liquor, and 
I dared to remark with a smile, that raki had one advantage 
over wine, that it was not forbidden by the prophet. Un- 
like the Turks, who never understand a jest, he smiled, and 
then said that the Book (meaning the Koran) was good for 
men who lived in cities, but that God was everywhere. 

Several men now entered the tent, leaving their slippers 
on the outside, and some saluting the scheik as they passed, 
seated themselves. 

I now inquired after horses, and asked him whether he 
uould assist me in purchasing some of the true breed. The 
old scheik's eyes sparkled as he informed me that he pos- 
sessed four mares of pure blood, and that he would not 
part with one, not even for fifty thousand piastres. After 
this hint, I was inclined to drop the subject, but the scheik 
seemed interested by it, and inquired if the Franks had any 
horses. 

I answered, that some Frank nations were famous for 
their horses, and mentioned the English, who had a superb 
race from the Arabs. He said he had heard of the English ; 
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wise man ! If we lived with the Turks/ continued the 
chieftain, * we should have more gold and silver, and more 
clothes, and carpets, and baths ; but we should not have 
justice and liberty. Our luxuries are few, but our wants 
are fewer/ 

* Yet you have neither priests nor lawyers ? ' 

* When men are pure, laws are useless ; when men are 
corrupt, laws are broken.* 

* And for priests ? ' 

* God is everywhere.' 

The women now entered with a more substantial meal, 
the hump of a young camel. I have seldom eaten anything 
more delicate and tender. This dish was a great compli- 
ment, and could only have been ofifered by a wealthy scheik. 
Pipes and coffee followed. 

The moon was shining brightly, when, making my 
excuses, I quitted the pavilion of the chieftain, and went 
forth to view the humours of the camp. The tall camels, 
crouching on their knees in groups, with their outstretched 
necks and still and melancholy visages, might have been 
mistaken for works of art had it not been for the process of 
rumination. A crowd was assembled round a fire, before 
which a poot recited impassioned verses. I observed the 
slight forms of the men, short and meagre, agile, dry, and 
dark, with teeth dazzling white, and quick, black, glancing 
eyes. They were dressed in cloaks of coarse black cloth, 
apparently the same stuff as their tents, and few of them, I 
should imagine, exceeded five feet six inches in height. 
Tlie women mingled with the men, although a few affected 
to conceal their faces on my approach. They were evi- 
dently deeply interested in the poetic recital. One passage 
excited their loud applause. I inquired its purport of 
Abdallah, who thus translated it to me. A lover beholds 
his mistress, her face covered with a red veil. Thus he 
addresses her ! 
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and, from the height on which I stood, I could discern the 
terrace and the cnpola of abnost every honse, and the wall 
npon the other side rising from the plain ; the ravine 
extending only on the side to which I was opposite. The 
city was in a bowl of mountains. In the front was a 
magnificent mosque, with beautiful gardens, and many 
light and lofty gates of triumph ; a variety of domes and 
towers rose in all directions from the buildings of bright 
stone. 

Nothing could be conceived more wild, and terrible, and 
desolate than the surrounding scenery, more dark, and 
stormy, and severe ; but the ground was thrown about in 
such picturesque undulations, that the mind, full of the 
sublime, required not the beautiful ; and rich and waving 
woods and sparkling cultivation would have been mis- 
placed. Except Athens, I had never witnessed any scene 
more essentially impressive. I will not place this spectacle 
below the city of Minerva. Athens and the Holy City in 
their glory must have been the finest representations of the 
beautiful and the sublime ; the Holy City, for the elevation 
on which I stood was the Mount of Olives, and the city on 
which I gazed was Jerusalem. 



CHAPTER V. 



The dark gorge beneath me was the vale of Jehoshaphat ; 
&rther on was the fountain of Siloah. I entered by the 
g^te of Bethlehem, and sought hospitality at the Latin 
Convent of the Terra Santa. 

Easter was approaching, and the city was crowded witli 
pilgrims. I had met many caravans in my progress. The 
convents of Jerusalem are remarkable. That of the Arme- 
nian Christians at this time afforded accommodation for 
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which, it is alleged, was levelled for the structure. Within 
its walls they have contrived to assemble the scenes of a 
vast number of incidents in the life of the Saviour, with a 
highly romantic violation of the unity of place. Here the 
sacred feet were anointed, there the sacred garments par- 
celled ; from the pillar of the scourging to the rent of the 
rock, all is exhibited in a succession of magical bcenes. The 
truth is, the whole is an ingenious imposture of a com- 
paratively recent date, and we are indebted to that favoured 
individual, the Empress Helen, for this exceedingly clever 
creation, as well as for the discovery of the true cross. 
The learned believe, and with reason, that Calvary is at 
present, as formerly, without the walls, and that we must 
seek this celebrated elevation in the lofty hill now called 
Sion. 

The church is a spacious building, surmounted by a dome. 
Attached to it are the particular churches of the various 
Christian sects, and many chapels and sanctuaries. Mass 
in some part or other is constantly celebrating, and com 
pauies of pilgrims ifiay be observed in all directions, visit- 
ing the holy places and offering their devotions. Latin 
and Armenian, and Greek friars, are everywhere moving 
about. The court is crowded with the vendors of relics 
and rosaries. The church of the Sepulchre itself' is a point 
of common union, and in its bustle and lounging character 
rather reminded me of an exchange than a temple. 

One day as I was pacing up and down this celebrated 
building, in conversation with an ingenious Neapolitan 
friar, experienced in the East, my attention was attracted by 
one who, from his sumptuous dress, imposing demeanour, 
self-satisfied air, and the coolness with which, in a Christian 
temple, he waved in his hand a rosary of Mecca, I for a 
moment considered a Moslem. ' Is it customary for the 
Turks to visit this place ? ' I inquired, drawing the atten- 
tion of my companion to the stranger. 
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* All is divine revelation,' repeated Werner, * for all comes 
from God.' 

* Bnt what do yon mean by God ? * 

* I mean the great Inminons principle of existence, the 
first almighty canse from whom we are emanations, and in 
whose essence we shall again mingle.' 

' I asked for bread, and yon gave me a stone. I asked 
for a &ct, and yon give me a word. I cannot annex an 
idea to what yon say. Until my Creator gift me with an 
intelligence that can comprehend the idea of his existence, 
I mnst conolnde that he does not desire that I shonld bnsy 
myself abont it.' 

'That idea is implanted in onr breasts,' said Werner. 

* Innate ! ' exclauned Marigny, with a sneer. 

' And why not innate ? ' replied Werner solemnly. * Is 
it impossible for the Great Being who created ns to create 
us with a sense of his existence ? ' 

* Listen to these philosophers,' said brother Antony ; ' T 
never heard two of them agree. I mnst go to mass.' 

* Mr. Werner and myself, Connt,* said Marigny, * are 
abont to smoke a pipe with Besso, a rich Hebrew merchant 
here. Ho is one of the finest-hearted fellows in the world, 
and g^nerons as he is rich. Will you accompany ns ? Yon 
will greatly honour him and find in his divan some intelli- 
gent society.' 



CHAPTER VII. 



Hariont was a sceptic and an absolute materialist, yet he 
was influenced by noble views, for he had devoted his life 
to science, and was now, at his own charge, abont to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa by Sennaar. Werner 
was a German divine and a rationalist, tauntingly do- 
licribed by his companion as a devout Christian, who did 
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should inscribe on a panel of the wall some sentence as a 
memorial of his sojoam. 

Benson wrote first, * For as in Adam all die, so in Christ 
all men shall he made alive,"* 

Werner wrote, * Glory to Christ ! The suj>ematural has 
destroyed tits naturaV 

Marigny wrote, * Knowledge is hitman,* 

Besso wrote, 'J will not believe in those who must believe in 
me,' 

Sheriff Efiendi wrote, ' God is greai ; man sJwuld be 
charitable,' 

Contarini Fleming wrote, * Time,* 

These are the words that were written in the house of 
Besso, the Hebrew, residing at Jerusalem, near the Gate of 
Sion. Amen ! Travel teaches toleration. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



PfRCHANCE, while I am writing those pages, some sage may 
be reading, in the once mysterious inscriptions of the most 
ancient of people, some secret which may change the foun- 
dations of human knowledge. Already the chronology of 
the world assumes a new aspect ; already, in the now in- 
telligible theology of Egypt, we have discovered the origin 
of Grecian polytheism ; already we have penetrated beyond 
the delusive veil of Ptolemaic transmutation: Isis has 
yielded to Athor, and Osiris to EInepth. The scholar 
discards the Grecian nomenclature of Sesostris and Mem- 
non. In the temples of Camac he discovers the conquests 
of Rameses, and in the palaces of Medinet Abou, the refined 
civilisation of Amonoph. 
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nificence of this nnrivalled record of ancient art, the bean- 
tifol Dendera, consummate blending of Egyptian imagination 
and Grecian taste, will command your enthusiastic gaze ; 
and, if the catacombs of Siont and the chambers of Beni- 
hassan prove less fruitful of interest after the tombs of tho 
kings and the cemeteries of Gomou, before you are the 
obelisks of Memphis, and the pyramids of Gizeh, Saccarah, 
and Dashour ! 



CHAPTER IX. 



Tub traveller who crosses the desert and views the Nile 
with its lively villages, clustered in groves of palm, and its 
banks entirely lined with that graceful tree, will bless with 
sincerity * the Father of Waters.' 'Tis a rich land, and 
indeed flowing with milk and honey. The Delta in its 
general appearance somewhat reminded me of Belgium. 
The soil everywhere is a rich black mud and without a 
single stone. The land is so uniformly flat that those who 
arrive by sea do not descry it until within half a dozen 
miles, when a palm tree creeps upon the horizon, and then 
you observe the line of land that supports it. The Delta is 
intersected by canals, which are filled by the rising Nile. 
It is by their medium, and not by the absolute overflowing 
of the river, that the country is periodically deluged. 

The Arabs are gay, witty, vivacious, and susceptible and 
acute. It is difficult to render them miserable, and a beneficent 
government may find in them the most valuable subjects. 
A delightful climate is some compensation for a grinding 
tyranny. Every night, as they row along the moonlit 
river, the boatmen join in a melodious chorus ; shouts of 
merriment burst from each illumined village ; everywhere 
are heard the sounds of laughter and of music, and, whore- 
ever you stop, you are saluted by the doncing girls. These 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Caibo is situate on the base of considerable hills, whoso 
origin cannot be accounted for, but which are undoubtedly 
artificial. They are formed by the ruins and the rubbish 
of long centuries. When I witness these extraordinary 
formations, which are not uncommon in the neighbourhood 
of Eastern cities, I am impressed with the idea of the 
immense antiquity of oriental society. 

There is a charm about Cairo, and it is this, that it is a 
capital in a desert. In one moment you are in the stream 
of existence, and in another in boundless solitude, or, which 
is still more awful, the silence of tombs. I speak of the 
sepulchres of the Mamlouk sultans without the city. They 
form what may indeed be styled a City of the Dead, an 
immense Necropolis, full of exquisite buildings, domes 
covered with fretwork, and minarets carved and moulded 
with rich and elegant fancy. To me they proved much 
more interesting than the far-famed pyramids, although 
their cones in a distance are indeed sublime, their grey 
cones soaring in the light blue sky. 

The genius that has raised the tombs of the sultans may 
also be traced in many of the mosques of the city, splendid 
specimens of Saracenic architecture. In gazing upon these 
brilliant creations, and also upon those of ancient Egypt, I 
have oflen been struck by the felicitous system which they 
display, of ever forming the external ornaments by in- 
scriptions. How far excelling the Grecian and Gothic 
method ! Instead of a cornice of flowers, or an entab- 
lature of unmeaning fancy, how superior to be reminded 
of the power of the Creator, or the necessity of government, 
the deeds of conquerors, or the discoveries of arts I 
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m jself from his hearth. Bat now he called me back, and 
almost in sorrow. I read his letter over and over again, 
dwelt on all its affection and all its suppressed grief. I 
felt an irresistible desire to hasten to him without a 
moment's delay. I longed to receive his blessing and his 
embrace. 

I quitted Cairo. The Mahmadie canal was not yet open. 
I was obliged, therefore, to sail to Bosetta. Thence I 
crossed the desert in a constant mirage, and arrived at the 
famous Alexandria. In this busy port I was not long in 
tinding a ship. One was about to sail for Ancona. I 
iiTigaged a passage, and soon the palms and sands of Egypt 
vanished from my sight. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



OuB passage was tedious. The captain was afraid of 
pirates, and, alarmed in the night, suddenly changed his 
course, and made for the Barbary coast, by which we lost 
our wind. We were becalmed off Candia. I once more 
beheld Mount Ida. 

Having induced the captain to run into port, I landed 
once more on that fatal coast. The old consul and his 
family were still there, and received me with a kindness 
which reminded me of our first happy meeting. I slept in 
the same chamber. When I awoke in the morning the sun 
was still shining, the bright plants still quivering in its 
beams. But the gazelle had gone, the white gazelle had 
died. And my gazelle, where was she ? 

I beheld our ^ome, our once happy home. Spiro only 
was with me, and his family came forth with joy to greet 
him. I left them, and hastened with tremulous sto{)s to 
the happy valley. I passed by the grove of orange trcf^'s. 
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* My feeble pen trembles in my band. There is much 
to write, mncb, alas ! that never can be written. Why are 
we parted ? 

* You think me cold ; you think me callous ; you think 
mo a hollow-hearted worlding. Contarini ! recall the doubt 
and misery of your early years, and all your wild thoughts, 
and dark misgivings, and vain efforts ; recall all these, and 
behold the boyhood of your father ! 

' I, too, believed myself a poet ; I, too, aspired to eman- 
cipate my kind ; I, too, looked forward to a glorious future, 
and the dazzling vista of eternal fame. The passions of my 
heart were not less violent than yours, and not less ardent 
was my impetuous love. 

* Woe ! woe ! the father and the son have been alike 
stricken. I know all ; I know all, my child. I would have 
saved you from the bitter lot ; I alone would have borne 
the deep despair. 

' Was she fair ? Was she beautiful ? Alas ! there was 
once one as bright and as glorious; you knew not your 
mother. 

* I can remember the day but as yesterday when I first 
gazed upon the liquid darkness of her eye. It was in that 
fiital city I will not name ; horrible Venice ! 

' I found her surrounded by a thousand slaves ; I won 
her from amid this band ; against the efforts and opposition 
of all her family I won her. Yes ! she was my bride ; the 
beautiful daughter ot this romantic lana ; a land to which I 
was devoted, and for which I would have perilled my life. 
Alas ! I perilled my love I My imagination was fired by 
that wondrous and witching city. My love of freedom, my 
hatred of oppression, burned each day with a brighter and 
more vehement flame. I sighed over its past glory and 
present degpradation ; and when I mingled my blood with 
the yeins of the Contarini, I vowe<^ I would revive the 
glory they bad themselves crfntod. 
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myself, were in exile. We were, in fact, destitute, and I 
had lost all confidence in my energies. 

* Thns woe-begone, I entered Vienna, where I found a 
friend. Mingling in the artificial society of that refined city, 
those excited feelings, fed by my strange adventures and 
solitary life, subsided. I began to lose what was peculiar 
in me, and to share much that was general. Worldly feel- 
ings sprang up. Some success brought back my confidence. 
I believed that I was not destitute of power, but had 
only mistaken its nature. It was a political age. A great 
theatre seemed before me. I had ever been ambitious. I 
directed my desires into a new channel, and I determined 
to be a statesman. 

' I had attracted the attention of the Austrian minister. 
I became his secretary. You know the rest. 

* I resolved that my child should be happy. I desired to 
save him from the misery that clouded my own youth. I 
would have preserved him from the tyranny of impetuous 
passions, and the harrowing woe that awaits an ill-regulated 
mind. I observed in him a dangerous susceptibility that 
alarmed me. I studied to prevent the indulgence of his 
feelings. I was kind, but I was calm. His imaginative 
temperament did not escape me. I perceived only hereditary 
weakness, and would have prevented hereditary woe. It 
was my aim to make him a practic-al man. Gontarini, it 
was the anxiety of affection that prevented me from doing 
justice to your genius. 

' My son, could I but once press you in my arms, I should 
die happy. And even now the future supports me, and I 
feel the glory of your coming fame irradiating my tomb. 

' Why cannot we meet ? I could say so much, although 
I would say only I loved you. The pen falls from my hand, 
the feeble pen, that has signified nothing. Imagine what 
I would express. Cherish my memory, while you receive 
my blessing.* 
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CONTARINI FLEMING 



' Let me fly, let me fly to him instantlj ! ' I felt the 
horrors of imprisomnent ; I wrang my hands, and stamped 
from helplessness. There was a packet. I opened it ; a 
lock of rich dark hair, whose colonr was not strange to me, 
and a beautiful miniature, that seemed a portrait of my 
beloved, yet I gazed upon the countenance of my mother. 



CHAPTER XV. 



These was yet a letter from my banker which I long neg- 
lected to open. I opened it at last, and learned the death 
of my remaining parent. 

The age of tears was past ; that relief was denied mc. I 
looked up to Heaven in despair. I flew to a darkened 
chamber. I buried my face in my hands ; and, lone and 
speechless, I delivered myself up for days to the silent agony 
of the past. 



BITD OF THE SIXTH ?A«T. 
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PAET THE SEVENTH, 



CHAPTER I. 

I LEANT against a column of the Temple of Castor. On ono 
side was the Palace of the Caesars ; on the other, the colossal 
amphitheatre of Vespasian. Arches of triumph, the pillars 
of Pagan temples, and the domes of Christian churches rose 
around me. In the distance was the wide Campagna, the 
Claudian Aqueduct, and the Alban Mount. 

Solitude and silence reigned on that sacred road once 
echoing with the shouts and chariots of three hundred 
triumphs ; solitude and silence, meet companions of impe- 
rial desolation! Where are the spoils of Egypt and of 
Carthage ? Where the golden tribut^e of Iberia ? Where 
the long Gallic trophies ? Where are the rich armour and 
massy cups of Macedon? Where are the pictures and 
statues of Corinth ? Where the libraries of Athens ? Where 
is the broken bow of Parthia? Where the elephants of 
Pontus, and the gorgeous diadems of the Asian Kings ? 

And where is Rome? All nations rose and flourished 
only to swell her splendour, and now I stand amid her ruins. 

In such a scene what are our private griefs and petty 
sorrows ? And what is man ? I felt my nothingness. 
Life seemed flat, and dull, and trifling. I could not conceive 
that I could again become interested in its base pursuits. 
I believed that I could no longer be influenced by joy or by 
sorrow. Indiflerence alone remained. 

A man clambered down the steep of the Palatine. It was 
Winter, flushed and eager from a recent excavation. 

B B 
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lenoe from tho King and an invitation to re-enter Lis 
service. 

As I was now wearied with wandering, and desirous of 
settling down in life ; and as I had been deprived of thoso 
affections which render home delightfal, I determined to 
find in the creations of art some consolation, and some 
substitute for that domestic bliss which I value above all 
other blessings. I resolved to create a paradise. I purchased 
a largre estate in the vicinity of Naples, with a palace and 
beautiful gardens. I called in the assistance of the first 
artists in tho country ; and I availed myself, above all, of the 
fine taste of my friend Winter. The palace was a Palladian 
pile, build upon a stately terrace covered with orange and 
citron trees, and to which you ascended by broad flights of 
marble stops. The formation of the surrounding country 
was highly picturesque, hills beautifully peaked or un- 
dulating, and richly wooded, covered with the cypress and 
the ilex, and crowned with the stone pine. Occasionally 
you caught a glimpse of the blue sea and the brilliant 
coast. 

Upon the torrace, upon each side of the portal, I have 
placed a colossal sphinx, which were excavated when I was 
at Thebes, and which I was fortunato enough to purchase. 
They are of rosecoloured granite, and as fresh and sharp as 
if they were finished yesterday. There is a soft majesty and 
u serene beauty in the countenances, which are remarkable. 

It is my intention to build in these beautiful domains 
a Saracenic palace, which my oriental collections will befit, 
but which I hope also to fill with the masterpieces of 
Christian art. At present I have placed in a gallery some 
fine specimens of the Venetian, Roman, and Eclectic schools, 
and have ranged between thorn copies in marble, by 
Bertolinif of the most celebrated ancient statues. In 0110 
cabinet, by itself, is the gem of my collection, a Magdalen 
by Murillo ; and, in another, a sleeping Cupid, by Canova, 
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When I examine the state of Enropean society with the 
nnimpassioned spirit which the philosopher can alone com- 
mand, I perceive that it is in a state of transition, a state of 
transition from feodal to federal principles. This I conceive 
to be the sole and secret canse of all the convnlsions that 
have occurred and are to occur. 

Gircnmstances are beyond the control of man ; bat his 
conduct is in his own power. The great event is as sure as 
that I am now penning this prophecy of its occurrence. 
With us it rests whether it shall be welcomed by wisdom 
or by ignorance, whether its beneficent results shall be 
accelerated by enlightened minds, or retarded by our dark 
passions. 

What is the arch of the conqueror, what the laurel of the 
poet ! I think of the infinity of space, I feel my nothing- 
ness. Yet if I am to be remembered, let me be remembered 
as one who, in a sad night of gloomy ignorance and savage 
bigotry was prescient of the flaming morning-break of 
bright philosophy, as one who deeply sympathised with his 
fellow-men, and felt a proud and profound conviction of 
their perfectibility; as one who devoted himself to the 
amelioration of his kind, by the destruction of error and 
U10 propagation of truth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The enin had sot behind the mountains, and the rich plain 
of Athens was suffused witli the violet glow of a Grecian 
eve. A light breeze rose; the olive-groves awoke from 
their noonday trance, and rustled with returning animation, 
and the pennons of the Turkish squadron, that lay at anchor 
in the harbour of Piraeus, twinkled in the lively air. From 
one gate of the city the women came forth in procession to 
the fountain ; from another, a band of sumptuous horsemen 
sallied out, and threw their wanton javelins in the invigo- 
rating sky, as they galloped over the plain. The voice of 
birds, the buzz of beauteous insects, the breath of fragrant 
flowers, the quivering note of the nightingale, the pittoring 
call of the grasshopper, and the perfume of the violet, 
shrinking from the embrace of the twilight breeze, filled 
the purple air with music and with odour. 

A solitary being stood upon the towering crag of the 
Acropolis, amid the ruins of the Temple of Minerva, and 
gazed upon the inspiring scene. Around him rose the 
matchless memorials of antique art; immortal columns 
whose symmetry baffles modem proportion, serene Carya- 
tides, bearing with greater grace a graceful burthen, carv- 
ings of delicate precision, and friezes breathing with heroic 
life. Apparently the stranger, though habited as a Moslem, 
was not insensible to the genius of the locality, nor indeed 
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Totion, and then descending the steep of the citadel, entered 
the city. 

He proceeded along the narrow winding streets of Athens 
until he at length arrived in front of a marble palace, in the 
construction of which the architect had certainly not con- 
snltcd the snrronnding models which Time had spared to 
him, but which, however it might have offended a classic 
taste, presented altogether a magnificent appearance. 
Half-a-dozen guards, whose shields and helmets somewhat 
oddly contrasted with the two pieces of cannon, one of 
which was ostentatiously placed on each side of the portal, 
and which had been presented to the Prince of Athens by 
the Republic of Venice, lounged before the entrance, and 
paid their military homage to the stranger as he passed 
them. He passed them and entered a large quadrangular 
garden, surronnded by arcades, supported by a considerable 
number of thin, low pillars, of barbarous workmanship, and 
various-coloured marbles. In the midst of the garden rose 
a fountain, whence the bubbling waters flowed in artificial 
channels through vistas of orange and lemon trees. By the 
side of the fountain on a luxurious couch, his eyes fixed 
upon a richly-illuminated volume, reposed Nicaeus, the 
youthful Prince of Athens. 

* Ah ! is it you ? ' said the Prince, looking up with a smile, 
as the stranger advanced. * You have arrived just in time 
to remind me that we must do something more than read 
the PersflB, we must act it.' 

* My dear Nicaeus,' replied the stranger, * I have arrived 
only to bid you farewell.' 

* Farewell ! * exclaimed the Prince in a tone of surprise 
and sorrow ; and he rose from the couch. * Why ! what is 
this ?• 

'It is too true,' said Uie stranger, and he led the way 
down one of the walks. * Events have occurred which 
entirely baffle all our plans and prosoects, and place mo in 
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* I was educated at the Court of Transylvania,' replied 
Nicffius, looking down with a somewhat embarrassed air. 
* He is a famous knight, Christendom's chief bulwark.' 

The Turkish commander sighed. ' When we meet again,* 
he said, ' may we meet with brighter hopes and more buoy- 
ant spirits. At present, I must, indeed, say farewelL' 

The Prince turned with a dejected countenance, and 
pressed his companion to his heart. ' 'Tis a sad end,' said 
he, * to all our happy hours and lofty plans.' 

* You are as yet too young to quarrel with Fortune,' re- 
plied the stranger, ' and for myself, I have not yet settled 
my accounts with her. However, for the present, farewell, 
dear Nicseus ! ' 

' Farewell,* replied the Prince of Athens, * farewell, dear 
Iskander ! ' 



CHAPTER II. 

Iskander was the youngest son of the Prince of Epirus, 
who, with the other Grecian princes, had, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Amurath the Second, in vain resisted 
the progress of the Turkish arms in Europe, llie Prince 
of Epirus had obtained peace by yielding his four sons as 
hostages to the Turkish sovereign, who engaged that they 
should be educated in all the accomplishments of their rank, 
and with a due deference to their fi&ith. On the death of 
the Prince of Epirus, however, Amurath could not resist 
the opportunity that then offered itself of adding to his 
empire the rich principality he had long coveted. A Turk- 
ish force instantly marched into Epirus, and seia^ upon 
Croia, the capital city, and the children of its late ruler 
were doomed to death. The beauty, talents, and valour of 
the youngest son, saved him, however, from the fate of his 
poisoned brothers. Ibkundcr was educated at Adrianoplcy 
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wealth ; aud, whetlior it arose from a feeling of remorse, or 
of afifection for a warrior whose unexampled valour and un- 
rivalled skill had already added some of the finest provinces 
of Asia to his rale, it is certain that Iskander might have 
exercised over Amurath a far greater degree of influence 
than was enjoyed by any other of his courtiers. But the 
heart of Iskander responded with no sympathy to these 
flattering favours. His Turkish education could never 
eradicate from his memory the consciousness that he was a 
Ghreek ; and although he> was brought up in the Moslem 
£Edth, he had, at an early period of his career, secretly re- 
curred to the creed of his Christian fathers. He beheld in 
Amurath the murderer of his dearest kinsmen, and the 
oppressor of his country ; and although a certain calmness 
of temper, and coolness of judgment, which early developed 
themselves in his character, prevented him from ever giving 
any indication of his secret feelings, Iskander had long me- 
ditated on the exalted duty of freeing his country. 

Dispatched to Greece, to arrange the tributes and the 
treaties of the Grecian princes, Iskander became acquainted 
with the young Nicseus ; and their acquaintance soon ma- 
tured into friendship. Nicesus was inexperienced; but 
nature had not intended him for action. The young Prince 
of Athens would loll by the side of a fountain, and dream 
of the wonders of old days. Surrounded by his eunuchs, 
his priests, and his courtiers, he envied Leonidas, and would 
have emulated Themistocles. He was passionately devoted 
to the ancient literature of his country, and had the good 
taste, rare at that time, to prefer Demosthenes and Lysias 
to Chrysostom and Gregory, and the choruses of the Grecian 
theatre to the hymns of the Greek church. The sustained 
energy and noble simplicity of the character of Iskander, 
soemed to recall to the young prince the classic heroes over 
whom he was so often musing, while the enthusiam and 
tiincy of NicflDus, and all that apparent weakness of will, 
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clamAtions of the Turkish warriors annonnced how readj 
they were to be led to the charge by a chieftain who had 
been ever successful. A guard of lionour, by the orders of 
Karam Bey, advanced to conduct Iskandcr to his presence ; 
and soon, entering the pavilion, the Grecian prince ex- 
changed courtesies with the Turkish general. After the 
formal compliments had passed, Karam Bey waved his hand, 
and the pavilion was cleared, with the exception of Mousa, 
the chief secretary, and favourite of Karam. 

'Yon have arrived in good time, Iskander, to assist in the 
destruction of the Christian dogs,' said the Bey. ' Flushed 
with their accursed success, they have advanced too far. 
Twice they have endeavoured to penetrate the mountains ; 
and each time they have been forced to retire, with great 
loss. The passages are well barricadoed with timber and 
huge fragments of rock. The dogs have lost all heart, 
and 81*0 sinking under the joint sufferings of hunger and 
cold. Our scouts tell me they exhibit symptoms of retreat. 
We must rush down from the mountains, and annihilate 
them.' 

' Is Hunniades here in person ? ' inquired Iskander. 

' He is here,' replied Karam, ' in person ; the dog of dogs ! 
Come, Iskander, his head would be a fine Ramadan present 
to Amurath. 'Tis a head worth three tails, I guess.' 

Mousa, the chief secretary, indulged in some suppressed 
laughter at this joke. Iskander smiled. 

* If they retreat we must assuredly attack them,' observed 
Iskander, musingly. ' I have a persuasion that Hunniades 
and myself will soon meet.' 

' If there be truth in the Prophet ! * exclaimed Karam 
• I have no doubt of it. Hunniades is reserved for you. Bey. 
We shall hold up our heads at court yet, Iskander. You 
have had letters lately ? ' 

* Some slight words.' 

* No mention of us, of course ? ' 

c 
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wildest passes of tlie mountain, and galloping at great 
speed, never stopped nntil he had gained a considerable 
ascent. The track became steep and mgged. The masses 
of loose stone rendered his progress slow ; but his Anatolian 
charger still bore him at intervals bravely, and in three 
hours' time he had gained the summit of Mount Hsemus. 
A brilliant moon flooded the broad plains of Bulgaria with 
shadowy light. At the base of the mountainous range, 
the red watch-flres denoted the situation of the Christian 
camp. 

Iskander proceeded down the descent with an audacious 
rapidity ; but his charger was thorough-bred, and his mo- 
ments were golden. Ere midnight, he had reached the 
outposts of the enemy, and was challenged by a sentinel. 

' Who goes there ? ' 

* A friend to Christendom.' 

* The word ? ' 

* I have it not ; nay, calmly. I am alone, but I am not 
unarmed. I do not know the word. I come from a far 
country, and bear important tidings to the great Hun- 
niades ; conduct me to that chief.* 

'May I be crucified if I will,' responded the sentinel, 
* before I know who and what you are. Come, keep off, 
unless you wish to try the efiect of a Polish lance,' con- 
tinued the sentinel ; ' 'tis something, I assure you, not less 
awkward than your Greek fire, if Greek indeed you be.' 

' My friend, you are a fool,' said Iskander, ' but time is 
too precious to argue any longer.' So saying, the Turkish 
commander dismounted, and taking up the brawny sentinel 
in his arms with the greatest ease, threw him over his 
shoulder, and threatening the astounded soldier with in- 
stant death if he struggled, covered him with his pelisse, 
and entered the camp. 

They approached a watch-fii*e, around which several 

■oldiers were warming themselves. 
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knight to-morrow. It seems a sort of fish, and has a 
smell.' 

The esqnire seized the shonlders of the prisoner, vrho 
wonld have spoken had he not been terrified by the threats 
of Iskander, who, carrying the legs of the sentinel, allowed 
the Polish gentleman to lead the way to the pavilion of 
Hnnniades. Thither they soon arrived ; and Iskander, 
dropping his burthen, and leaving the prisoner without to 
the charge of his assistant, entered the pavilion of the 
Greneral of the Hungarians. 

He was stopped in a small outer apartment by an officer, 
who inquired his purpose, and to whom he repeated his 
desire to see the Hungarian leader, without loss of time, 
on important business. The officer hesitated; but, sum- 
moning several guards, left Iskander in their custody, and, 
stepping behind a curtain, disappeared. Iskander heard 
voices, but could distinguish no words. Soon the officer 
returned, and, ordering the guards to disarm and search 
Iskander, directed the Grecian Prince to follow him. 
Drawing aside the curtain, Iskander and his attendant 
entered a low apartment of considerable size. It was hung 
with skins. A variety of armour and dresses were piled 
on couches. A middle-aged man, of majestic appearance, 
muffled in a pelisse of furs, with long chestnut hair, and a 
cap of crimson velvet and ermine, was walking up and down 
the apartment, and dictating some instructions to a person 
who was kneeling on the ground, and writing by the bright 
flame of a brazen lamp. The bright flame of the blazing 
lamp fell full upon the face of the secretary. Ickander 
beheld a most beautiful woman. 

She looked up as Iskander entered. Her large dark 
eyes glanced through his soul. Her raven hair descended 
to her shoulders in many curls on each side of her face, 
and was braided with strings of immense pearls. A broad 
cap of white fox-skin crowned her whiter forehead. Her 
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' M7 name, great Hnimiades, is perhaps not altogether 
unknown to you : they call me Iskander.* 

*What, the right arm of Amurath, the conqueror of 
Garamania, the flower of Turkish chivalry ? Do I indeed 
behold that matchless warrior ? ' exclaimed Hanniadcs, 
and he held forth his hand to his guest, and ungirding 
his own sword, offered it to the Prince. * Iduna,* con- 
tinued Hunniades, to his daughter, ' you at length behold 
Iskander.' 

* My joy is great, sir,' replied Iduna, * if I indeed rightly 
understand that we may count the Prince Iskander a 
champion of the Cross.' 

Iskander took from his heart his golden crucifix, and 
kissed it before her. ^ This has been my companion and 
consolation for long years, lady,' said Iskander; 'you, 
perhaps, know my mournful history, Hunniades. Hitherto 
my pretended sovereign has not required me to bare my 
scimitar against my Christian brethren. That hour, how- 
ever, has at length arrived, and it has decided me to adopt 
a line of conduct long meditated. Elaram Bey, who is 
aware of your necessities, the moment you commence your 
retreat, will attack you. I shall command his left wing. 
In spite of his superior power and position, draw up in 
array, and meet him with confidence. I propose, at a con- 
venient moment in the day, to withdraw my troops, and 
with the Epirots hasten to my native country, and at once 
raise the standard of independence. It is a bold measure, 
bat Success is the child of Audacity. We must assist 
each other with mutual diversions. Single-handed it is in 
vain for me to commence a struggle, which, with aU adven- 
titious advantages, will require the utmost exertion of 
energy, skill, and patience. But if yourself and the King 
Uladislaus occupy the armies of Amurath in Bulgaria, I 
am not without hope of ultimate success, since I have to 
inspire mo all the most urgent interest's of humanity, and 
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that instant pursuit was indispensable, and soon the savage 
Hnmns poured forth from its green bosom swarms of that 
light cavaliy which was perhaps even a more fatal arm of 
the Turkish power than the famous Janissaries themselves. 
They hovered on the rear of the retreating Christians, 
charged the wavering, captured the unwary. It was im- 
possible to resist their sudden and impetuous movements, 
which rendered their escape as secure as their onset was 
overwhelming. Wearied at length by the repeated assaults, 
Hunniades, who, attended by some chosen knights, had 
himself repaired to the rear, gave orders for the army to 
halt and offer battle. 

Their pursuers instantly withdrew to a distance, and 
gradually forming into two divisions, awaited the arrival of 
the advancing army of the Turks. The Moslemin came 
forward in fierce array, and with the sanguine courage in- 
spired by expected triumph. Very conspicuous was Iskan- 
der bounding in his crimson vest upon his ebon steed, and 
waving his gleaming scimetar. 

The Janissaries charged, calling upon Allah ! with an 
awful shout. The Christian knights, invoking the Christian 
saints, received the Turks at the points of their lances. 
But many a noble lance wisis shivered that mom, and many 
a bold rider and worthy steed bit the dust of that field, 
borne down by the irresistible numbers of their fierce ad- 
versaries. Everywhere the balls and the arrows whistled 
through the air, and sometimes an isolated shriek heard 
amid the general clang, announced another victim to the fell 
and mysterious agency of the Greek fire. 

Hunniades, while he performed all the feats of an ap- 
proved warrior, watched with anxiety the disposition of 
the Turkish troops. Hitherto, from the nature of their 
position but a portion of both armies had intorferod in the 
contest^ and as yet Iskander had kept aloof. But now, as 
the battle each instant raged with more fury, and as it was 
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CHAPTER VT. 

With incredible celerity Iskander and his cavalry dashed 
over the plains of Ronmelia, and never halted, except for 
short and hurried intervals of rest and repose, until they 
had entered the monntainons borders of Epirus, and were 
within fifty miles of its capital, Croia. On the eve of 
entering the kingdom of his fathers, Iskander ordered his 
guards to produce the chief secretary of Karam Bey. Ex- 
hausted with &tigue, vexation, and terror, the disconsolate 
Mousa was led forward. 

* Cheer up, worthy Mousa ! * said Iskander, lying his length 
on the green turf. * We have had a sharp ride ; but I doubt 
not we shall soon find ourselves, by the blessing of God, in 
good quarters. There is a city at hand which they call 
Croia, and in which once, as the rumour runs, the son of 
my father should not have had to go seek for an entrance. 
No matter. Methinks, worthy Mousa, thou art the only 
man in our society that can sign thy name. Come now, 
write me an order, signed Karam Bey to the governor of 
this said city, for its dehvery up to the valiant champion of 
the Crescent, Iskander, and thou shalt ride in future at a 
pace more suitable to a secretary.' 

The worthy Mousa humbled himself to the ground, and 
then taking his writing materials from his girdle, inscribed 
the desired order, and delivered it to Iskander, who, glancing 
at the inscription, pushed it into his vest. 

' I shall proceed at once to Croia, with a few friends,' said 
Iskander ; *do you, my bold companions, follow me this eve 
in various parties, and in various routes. At dead of the 
second night, collect in silence l)eforo the gates of Croia ! ' 

Thus speaking, Iskander called for his now refreshed 
ohargcr, and accompanied by two hundred horsemen, ba^le 
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After the nsual forms of ceremonious hospitality, Iskander, 
with a conrteous air, presented him the order for delivering 
up the citadel ; and the old Pacha, resigning himself to the 
loss of his post with Oriental submission, instantly de- 
livered the keys of the citadel and town to Iskander, and 
requested permission immediately to quit the scene of his 
late command. 

Quitting the citadel, Iskander now proceeded through the 
whole town, and in the afternoon reviewed the Turkish gar- 
rison in the great square. As the late governor was anxious 
to quit Groia that very day, Iskander insisted on a conside- 
rable portion of the garrison accompanying him as a guard 
of honour, and returning the next morning. The rest he 
divided in several quarters, and placed the gates in charge 
of his own companions. 

At midnight the Epirots, faithful to their orders, arrived 
and united beneath the walls of the city, and after inter- 
changing the signals agreed upon, the gates were opened. 
A large body instantly marched and secured the citadel. 
The rest, conducted by appointed leaders, surrounded the 
Turks in their quarters. And suddenly, in the noon of 
night, in that great city, arose a clang so dreadful that 
people leapt up from their sleep and stared with stupor. 
Instantly the terrace of every house blazed with torches, 
and it became as light as day. Troops of armed men were 
charging down the streets, brandishing their scimetars 
and yataghans, and exclaiming, * The Gross, the Gross ! ' 
' Liberty ! ' * Greece ! * * Iskander and Epirus ! ' The towns- 
men recognised their countr3rmen by their language and 
their dress. The name of Iskander acted as a spelL They 
stopt not to inquire. A magic sympathy at once persuaded 
them that this gpreat man had, by the grace of Heaven, re- 
curred to the creed and country of his fathers. And so every 
townsman, seizing the nearest weapon, with a spirit of 
patriotic frenzy, rushed into the streets, crying out, * The 
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battering ram, and it fell. The Turks Rallied forth, were 
received with a shower of Greek fire, and driven in with 
agonising yells. Some endeavoured to escape from the 
the windows, and were speared or cut down ; some appeared 
wringing their hands in despair upon the terraced roof. 
Suddenly the palace was announced to be on fire. A tall 
white blueish flame darted up from a cloud of smoke, and 
soon, as if by magic, the whole back of the building was 
encompassed with rising tongues of red and raging light. 
Amid a Babel of shrieks, and shouts, and cheers, and 
prayers, and curses, the roof of the palace fell in with a 
crash, which produced amid the besiegers an awful and 
momentary silence, but in an instant they started from 
their strange inactivity, and rushing forward, leapt into the 
smoking ruins, and at the same time completed the massacre 
and achieved their freedom. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



At break of dawn Iskandcr sent couriers throughout all 
Epirus, announcing the fall of Croia, and that he had raised 
the standard of independence in his ancient country. He 
also despatched a trusty messenger to Prince Nicasus at 
Athens, and to the great Hunniades. The people were so 
excited throughout all Epirus, at this great and un though t- 
of intelligence, that they simultaneously rose in all the open 
conntry, and massacred the Turks, and the towns were only 
restrained iu a forced submission to Amurath, by the strong 
garrisons of the Sultan. 

Now Iskander was very anxious to effect the removal of 
these garrisons without loss of time, in order that if Amu- 
rath sent a great power against him, as he expected, the 
invading army might have nothing to rely upon but its own 
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alone, * you see we were right not to despair. Two months 
have scarcely elapsed since we parted without a prospect, 
or with the most gloomy one, and now we are in a fair way 
of achieving all that we can desire. Epirus is free ! ' 

* I came to claim my share in its emancipation,' said 
Nic8Bus, with a smile, ' hut Iskander is another CaBsar ! ' 

*You will have many opportunities yet, believe me, 
Nicaaus, of proving your courage and your patriotism,' re- 
plied Iskander; *Amurath will never allow this affair to 
nass over in this quiet manner. I did not commence this 
struggle without a conviction that it would demand all the 
energy and patience of a long life. I shall be rewarded if I 
leave freedom as an heritage to my countrymen ; but for 
the rest, I feel that I bid farewell to every joy of life, except the 
ennobling consciousness of performing a noble duty. In the 
meantime, lunderstand a messenger awaits me here from the 
great Hunniades. Unless that shield of Christendom main- 
tain himself in his present position, our chance of ultimate 
security is feeble. With his constant diversion in Bulgaria, 
we may contrive here to struggle into success. You some- 
times laugh at my sanguine temper, Nicseus. To say the 
truth, I am more serene than sanguine, and was never more 
conscious of the strength of my opponent than now, when 
it appears that I have beaten him. Hark I the people 
cheer. I love the people, NicsBus, who are ever influenced 
by genuine and generous feelings. They cheer as if they 
had once more gained a country. Alas ! they little know 
what they must endure even at the best. Nay ! look not 
;jloomy; we have done great things, and will do more. 
Who waits without there ? Demetrius ! Call the messenger 
from Lord Hunniades.' 

An Epirot bearing a silken packet was now introduced, 
which he delivered to Iskander. Reverently touching the 
liand of his chieftain, the messenger then kissed his own and 
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withdrew. Iskander broke the sesJ, aad drew forih a letter 
from the silken cover. 

' So ! this is well ! ' exclaimed the prince, with great 
animation, as he threw his quick eye over the letter. * Am I 
hoped and deemed, a most complete victory. Karam Bey 
himself a prisoner, baggage, standards, great guns, treasure. 
Brave soldier of the Cross ! (may I prove so !) Your per- 
fectly-devised movement (poh, poh !) Hah ! what is this ? * 
exclaimed Iskander, turning pale ; his lip quivered, his eye 
looked dim. He walked to an arched window. His com- 
panion, who supposed that he was reading, did not disturb 
him. 

' Poor, poor Hunniades ! ' at length exclaimed Iskander, 
shaking his head. 

' What of him ? ' inquired Nicaeus, quickly. 

* The sharpest accident of war ! ' repUed Iskander. * It 
quite clouds my spirit. We must forget these things, we 
must forgot. Epirus I he is not a patriot who can spare a 
thought from thee. And yet, so young, so beautiful, bo 
gifted, so worthy of a hero ! when I saw her by her great 
father's side, sharing his toils, aiding his councils, supplying 
his necessities, methought I gazed upon a ministering angel ! 
upon ' 

* Stop, stop in mercy's name, Iskander ! ' exclaimed NicsBus, 
in a very agitated tone. ' What is all this ? Surely no, 
surely not, surely Iduna ' 

* 'Tis she ! ' 

* Dead ? ' exclaimed Nicneus, rushing up to his companion, 
and seizing his arm. 

' Worse, much worse ! ' 

' God of Heaven I * exclaimed the young prince, with 
almost a frantic aii\ * Tell me all, tell me all ! This sus- 
pense fires my brain. Iskander, you know not what this 
woman is to me : the sole object of my being, the bane, the 
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blessing of my life ! Speak, dear friend, speak ! I beseech 
you ! Where is Idnna ? * 

* A prisoner to the Turk/ 

* Iduna a prisoner to the Turk. 1*11 not believe it ! Why 
do we wear swords? Where's chivalry? Iduna, a prisoner 
to the Turk ! 'Tis false. It cannot be. Iskander, you are 
a coward ! I am a coward ! All are cowards ! A prisoner 
to the Turk ! Iduna ! What, the Rose of Christendom 1 
has it been plucked by such a turbaned dog as Amurath ? 
Farewell, Epirus! Farewell, classic Athens! Farewell, 
bright fields of Greece, and dreams that made them 
brighter ! The sun of all my joy and hope is set, and set 
for ever I ' 

So saying, Nicceus, tearing his hair and garments, flung 
himself upon the floor, and hid his face in his robes. 

Iskander paced the room with a troubled step and 
thoughtfid brow. After some minutes he leant down by 
the Prince of Athens, and endeavoured to console him. 

* It is in vain, Iskander, it is in vain,' said Nico^us. ' I 
wish to die.' 

* Were I a fovoured lover, in such a situation,' replied 
Iskander, ' I should scarcely consider death my duty, unless 
the sacrifice of myself preserved my mistress.' 

' Hah ! ' exclaimed Nica^us, starting from the ground. 
* Do you conceive, then, the possibility of rescuing her ? ' 

' If she live, she is a prisoner in the Seraglio at Adria- 
nople. You are as good a judge as myself of the prospect 
that awaits your exertions. It is, without doubt, a difficult 
adventure, but such, mcthinks, as a Christian knight should 
scarcely shun.' 

* To horse,' exclaimed Nicrous, * To horse And yet 

what can I do ? Were she in any other place but the capi- 
tal I might rescue her by force, but in the heart of their 
empire, it is impossible. Is there no ransom that can tempt 
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quitted tlic city, aud proceeded in tlio direction of Adria- 
noplo. They travelled with great rapidity until they reached 
a small town upon the frontiers, where they halted for one 
day. Here, in the hazaar, Iskander purchased for himself 
the dress of an Armenian physician. In his long dark 
robes, and large round cap of black wool, his face and 
hands stained, and his beard and mustachios shaven, it 
seemed impossible that he could be recognised. Niceeus 
was habited as his page, in a dress of coarse red cloth, 
sitting tight to his form, with a red cap, with a long blue 
tassel. He carried a large bag containing drugs, some sur- 
gical instruments, and a few books. In this guise, as soon 
as the gates were open on the morrow, Iskander, mounted 
on a small mule, and Nicasus on a large donkey, the two 
Princes commenced the pass of the mountainous range, an 
arm of the Balkan which divided Epirus from Boumelia. 

' I broke the wind of the finest charger in all Asia when 
I last ascended these mountains,' said Iskander ; ' I hope 
this day*s journey may be accepted as a sort of atonement. 

' Faith ! there is little doubt I am the best mounted of 
the two,' said NicsBus. * However, I hope we shall return 
at a sharper pace.' 

'How came it, my Nicceus,' said Iskander, 'that you 
never mentioned to me the name of Iduna when we were 
at Athens. I little supposed when I made my sudden visit 
to Hunniades, that I was about to appeal to so fair a host. 
She is a rarely gifled lady.' 

* I knew of her being at the camp as little as yourself,' 
replied the Prince of Athens, ' and for the rest, the truth is, 
Iskander, there are some slight crosses in our loves, which 
Time, I hope, will fashion rightly.' So saying NicaBus 
pricked on his donkey, and flung his stick at a bird which 
waA perched on the branch of a tree. Iskander did not re* 
Bume a topic to which his companion seemed disinclined. 
Their journey was tedious. Towards nightfall they reached 
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was a princess. If so, the people of Frangnestan will pay 
any ransom for their great women ; and by giving np this 
fair Giaour you may free many of the faithful.* 

'Mashallah!' said another ancient Turk, sipping his 
coffee. * The Hakim speaks wisely.' 

* May I murder my mother ! * exclaimed a young Janis- 
sary, with great indignation. * But this is the very thing 
that makes me wild against Amurath. Is not this princess 
a daughter of that accursed Giaour, that dog of dogs, Hun- 
niades ? and has he not offered for her ransom our brave 
Karam Bey himself and his chosen warriors ? and has not 
Amurath said nay ? And why has he said nay ? Because 
his son, the Prince Mahomed, instead of fighting against 
the Giaours, has looked upon one of their women, and has 
become a Mejnoun. Pah ! May I murder my mother, but, 
if the Giaours were in full march to the city, I'd not 
fight. And let him tell this to the Cadi who dares ; for 
there are ten thousand of us, and we have sworn by the 
Kettle, but we will not fight for Giaours, or those who love 
Giaours ! ' 

' If you mean me, Ali, about going to the Cadi,' said tlie 
chief eunuch of Mahomed, who was standing by, * let nio 
fcell you I am no tale-bearer, and scorn to do an unmanly 
act. The young prince can beat the Giaours without the 
aid of those who are noisy enough in a coffee-house, when 
they are quiet enough in the field. And, for the rest of the 
business, you may all ease your hearts; for the Frangy 
princess you talk of is pining away, and will soon die. The 
Sultan has offered a hundred purses of gold to any one who 
cures her ; but the gold will never be counted by the Has- 
nadar, or I will double it.' 

' Try your fortune. Hakim,' said several laughing loungers 
to Iskander. 

^ Allah has stricken the Frangy princess,' said the old 
Turk with a white beard. 
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' turning ronnd with an encouraging smile of conrieous con- 
descension, ' your pleasure ? ' 

'I would speak to you of important matters,* said tbe 
physician. 

The eunuch carelessly seated himself on a richly-carved 
tomb, and crossing his legs with an air of pleasant supe- 
riority, adjusted a fine emerald that sparkled on his finger, 
and bade the Hakim address him without hesitation. 

' I am a physician,' said the Armenian. 

The eunuch nodded. 

* And I heard your lordship in the cofiee-houso mention 
that the Sultan, our sublime Master, had offered a rich 
reward to any one who could effect the cure of a favourite 
captive.' 

* No less a reward than one hundred purses of gold,' re- 
marked the eunuch. * The reward is proportioned to tho 
exigency of the case. Believe me, worthy sir, it is desperate.' 

* With mortal means,' replied the Armenian ; * but I pos- 
sess a talisman of magical influence, which no disorder can 
resist. I would fain try its eflBcacy.' 

' This is not the first talisman that has been offered us, 
worthy doctor,' said the eunuch, smiling incredulously. 

' But the first that has been offered on these terms,' said 
the Armenian. ' Let me cure the captive, and of the one 
hundred purses, a moiety shall belong to yourself Ay ! so 
confident am I of success, that I deem it no hazard to com- 
mence our contract by this surety.' And so saying, the 
Armenian took from his finger a gorgeous carbuncle, and 
offered it to the eunuch. The worthy dependant of the 
Seraglio had a great taste in jewellery. He examined the 
stone with admiration, and placed it on his finger with 
complacency. ' I require no inducements to promote tho 
interests of science, and the purposes of charity,' said tho 
eunuch, with a patronising air. ' 'Tis assuredly a pretty 
stone, and, as the memorial of an ingenious stranger, whom 
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said Nic«ns. * A patron of science, forsooth ! Of all the 

insolent, shallow-brained, rapacious coxcombs * 

* Hnsh, my friend ! ' said Iskander, with a smile. * The 
chief eunuch of the heir apparent of the Turkish empire is 
a far greater man than a poor prince, or a proscribed rebel. 
This worthy can do our business, and I trust will. He 
clearly bites, and a richer bait will, perhaps, secure him. 
In the meantime, wo must be patient, and remember whose 
destiny is at s>ake.' 



CHAPTER X. 



The chief eunuch did not keep the adventurous companions 
long in suspense ; for, before the muezzin had announced 
the close of day from the minarets, he had reached the 
Khan of Bedreddin, and inquired for the Armenian phy- 
sician. 

' We have no time to lose,' said the eunuch to Iskander. 
* Bring with you whatever you may require, and follow 



me.* 



The eunuch led the way, Iskander and NicsBUs main- , 
taining a respectful distance. Afler proceeding down 
several streets, they arrived at the burial-ground, where 
they had conversed in the morning ; and when they had 
entered this more retired spot, the eunuch fell back, and 
addressed his companion. 

' Now, worthy Hakim,' he said, ' if you deceive me, I 
will never patronize a man of science again. I found an 
opportunity of speaking to the Prince tliis afternoon of 
your talisman, and he has taken from my representations 
such a £fincy for its immediate proof, that I found it quite 
impossible to postpone ita trial even until to-morrow. I 
mentioned the terms. I told the Prince your life was the 
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Kaflis motioned to his companions to advance, and thej 
ozitored the Seraglio. 

At the end of a long gallery they came to a great portal^ 
which Kaflis opened, and Iskander and Nicsons for a moment 
Nnpposed that they had arrived at the chief hall of the 
Tower of Babel, but they found the shrill din only pro- 1 
ceeded from a large company of women, who were employed 
in distilling the rare atar of the jasmine flower. All their 
voices ceased on the entrance of the strangers, as if by a 
miracle ; but when they had examined them, and observed 
that it was only a physician and his boy, their awe, or 
their surprise, disappeared; and they crowded round I 
Iskander, some holding out their wrists, others lolling ! 
out their tongues, and some asking questions, which per- 
plexed alike the skill and the modesty of the adventurous ' 
dealer in magical medicine. The annoyance, however, was I 
not of great duration, for Kaflis so belaboured their fair 
shoulders with his official baton, that they instantly re- 
treated with precipitation, uttering violent shrieks, and 
bestowing on the eunuch so many titles, that Iskander and 
his page were quite astounded at the intuitive knowledge 
which the imprisoned damsels possessed of that vocabulary 
of abuse, which is in geueral mastered only by the experi- 
ence of active existence. 

Quitting this chamber, the eunuch and his companions 

ascended a lofty staircase. They halted at length before a 

door. * This is the chamber of the tower,' said their guide, 

' and here we shall find the fair captive.' He knocked, the 

door was opened by a female slave, and Iskander and , 

Nicseus, with an anxieiy they could with difficulty conceal, 

were ushered into a small but sumptuous apartment. In 

I the extremity was a recess covered with a light gauzy 

cortain. The eunuch bidding them keep in the background, 

I advanced, and cautiously withdrawing the curtain slightly 

I aside, addressed some words in a low voice to the inmate 

i 1 
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her, and Lis attendant who waits at hand, are two of tV.e 
Ladj Idnna's most deyoted friends. There is nothing that 
thej will not hazard, tx) effect her delivery ; and they have 
matured a plan of escape which they are sanguine must 
succeed. Yet its completion will require, on her part, 
great anxiety of mind, greater exertion of body, danger, 
fatigue, privation. Is the Lady Iduna prepared for all this 
endurance, and all this hazard ? ' 

* Noble friend,' replied Iduna, * for I cannot deem you a 
stranger, and none but a chivalric knight could have 
entered upon this almost forlorn adventure ; you have not, 
I trust, miscalculated my character. I am a slave, and 
unless heaven will interpose, must soon be a dishonoured 
one. My freedom and my fame are alike at stake. There 
is no danger, and no suffering which I will not gladly wel- 
come, provided there be even a remote chance of regaining 
my liberty and securing my honour.* 

* You are in the mind I counted on. Now, mark my 
words, dear lady. Seize an opportunity this evening of 
expressing to your gaolers that you have already experi- 
enced some benefit from my visit, and announce your rising 
confidence in my skill. In the meantime I will make such 
a report that our daily meetings will not be difficult. For 
the present, farewell. The Prince Mahomed waits without, 
and I would exchange some words with him before I go.' 

* And must we part without my being acquainted with 
the generous friends to whom I am indebted for an act of 
devotion which almost reconciles me to my sad fate ? ' said 
Iduna. * You will not, perhaps, deem the imi)licit trust 
reposed in you by one whom you have no interest to 
deceive, and who, if deceived, cannot be placed in a worse 
position than she at present fills, as a very gratifying mark 
of confidence, yet that trust is reposed in you ; and let me, 
at least, soothe the galling dreariness of my sohtary hours, 
by the recollection of the friends to whom I am indebted 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Kaflis and liis charge again reached the garden. The 
twilight was nearly past. A horseman galloped ap to 
them, followed by several running footmen. It was the 
prince. 

*Well, Hakim,* he inquired, in his usual abrupt style, 
* can you cure her ? ' 

*Yes,' answered Iskander, firmly. 

* Now listen, Hakim,' said Mahomed. * I must very 
shortly leave the city, and proceed into Epinis at the head 
of our troops. I have sworn two things, and I have sworn 
them by the holy stone. Ere the new moon, I will have 
the heart of Iduna and the head of Iskander ! ' 

The physician bowed. 

* If you can so restoi-e the health of this Frangy girl,' 
continued Mahomed, ' that she may attend me within ten 
days into Epirus, you shall claim from my treasury what 
Bum you like, and become physician to the Seraglio. What 
say you ? ' 

* My hope and my belief is,' replied Iskander, * that within 
ten days she may breathe the air of Epirus.' 

'By my father's beard, you are a man after my own 
heart,' exclaimed the pnnce; 'and since thou dealest in 
talismans, Hakim, can you give uie a charm that will 
secure me a meeting with this Epirot rebel within the term, 
so that I may keep my oath. What say you ? what say 
you?* 

' There are such spells,' replied Iskander. * But mark, I 
can only secure the meeting, not the head.' 

* That is my part,' said ^lahomed, with an ari*ogant sneer. 
But the meeting, the meetinj? ? ' 

K E 
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' Yoa know the fountain of Kalliata in Epinuu lift viiu 
tnes are renowned.' 

* I have heard of it/ 

' Plunge your scimetar in its midnight waters ihrioey on 
the eve of the new moon, and each time summon the enemy 
you would desire to meet. He will not fell you.* 

* If you cure the captive, I will credit the legend, and 
keep the appointment,' replied Mahomed, thoughtfully. 

' I have engaged to do that,' replied the physician. 

* Well, then, I shall redeem my pledge,' said the prince. 

*' But mind,' said the physician, * while I engage to cure 
the lady and produce the warrior, I can secure your 
highness neither the heart of the one nor the head of the 
other.* 

' 'Tis understood,' said Mahomed. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The Armenian physician did not fail to attend his captive 
patient at an early hour on the ensuing mom. His patron 
Kaflis received him with an encouraging smile. 

' The talisman ali*eady works,' said the eanuch : ' she has 
passed a good night, and confesses to an improvement. 
Our purses are safe. Methinks I already count the gold. 
But I say, worthy Hakim, come hither, come hither,' and 
Kallis looked around to be sure that no one was within 
hearing. * I say,* and here he put on a very mysterious air 
indeed, * the prince is generous ? you understand ? We go 
shares. We shall not quarrel. I never yet repented pa- 
tronising a man of science, and I am sure I never shall. 
The piince, you see, is violent, but generous. I would not 
cure her too soon, eh ? ' 

* You take a most discreet view of affairs,' responded Is- 
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kandcr, with an air of complete assent, and tlicj entered 
the chamher of the tower. 

Idnna performed her part with dexterity ; but, indeed, it 
required less skill than herself and her advisers had at first 
imagined. Her malady, although it might have ended 
fatally, was in its origin entirely mental, and the sudden 
prospect of freedom, and of restoration to her country and 
her &mi1y, at a moment when she had delivered herself up 
to despair, afforded her a great and instantaneous benefit. 
She could not, indeed, sufficiently restrain her spirits, and 
smiled incredulously when Iskander mentioned the impend- 
ing exertion and fatigues with doubt and apprehension. 
His anxiety to return immediately to Epirus, determined 
him to adopt the measures for her rescue without loss of 
time, and on his third visit, he prepared her for making the 
great attempt on the ensuing mom. Hitherto Iskander 
had refrained from revealing himself to Iduna. He was 
induced to adopt this conduct by various considerations. 
He could no longer conceal from himself that the daughter 
of Hunniades exercised an influence over his feeliDgs which 
he was unwilling to encourage. His sincere friendship for 
Nicseus, and his conviction that it was his present duty to 
concentrate all his thought and affection in the cause of his 
country, would have rendered him anxious to have resisted 
any emotions of the kind, even could he have flattered him- 
self that there was any chance of their being returned by 
the object of his rising passion. But Iskander was as 
modest as he was brave and gifted. The disparity of age 
between himself and Iduna appeared an insuperable barrier 
to his hopes, even had there been no other obstacle. Is- 
kander stmggled with his love, and with his strong mind 
: the struggle, though painful, was not without success. He 
I felt that he was acting in a manner which must ultimately 
tend to the advantage of his country, the happiness of his 
friend, and perhaps the maintenance of his own self-respect. 
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return of Iskauder to his country became eacli hour more 
urgent. Everything being prepared, the adventurers deter- 
mrtied on the fourth morning to attempt the rescue. Tliey 
repaired as usual to the Seralil, and were attended by Kaflia 
to the chamber of the tower, who congratulated Iskander 
on their way on the rapid convalescence of the captive. 
When they had fairly entered the chamber, the physician 
being somewhat in advance, Nicceus, who was behind, com- 
menced proceedings by knocking down the eunuch, and 
Iskander instantly turning round to his assistance, they 
succeeded in gagging and binding the alarmed and aston- 
ished Kaflis. Iduna then habited herself in a costume 
exactly similar to that worn by NicaBus, and which her 
friends had brought to her in their bag. Iskander and 
Iduna then immediately quitted the Serail without notice 
or suspicion, and hurried to the khan, where they mounted 
their horses, that were in readiness, and hastened without a 
moment's loss of time to a fountain without the gates, whe^e 
they awaited the arrival of Nicaeus with anxiety. After re- 
maining a few minutes in the chamber of the tower, the 
Prince of Athens stole out, taking care to secure the door 
upon E[aflis. He descended the staircase, and escaped 
through the Serail without meeting any one, and had 
nearly reached the gate of the gardens, when ho was chal- 
lenged by some of the eunuch guard at a little distance. 

* Hilloa ! * exclaimed one ; * I thought you passed just 
now?' 

* So I did,' replied Nicajus, with nervous effrontery ; * but 
I came back for my bag, which I left behind,' and, giving 
them no time to reflect, he pushed his way through the gate 
with all tlie impudence of a page. He rushed through the 
barial-ground, hurried through the streets, mounted his 
horse, and galloped through the gates. Iskander and Iduna 
were in sight, he waved his hand for them at once to pro- 
coed, and in a moment, without exchanging a word, they 
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* Move on,' said the physician, ' and let me observe these 
horsemen alone. I would there were some forest at hand. 
In two hours we may gain the mountains.' 

The daughter of Hunniades and the Prince of Athens de- 
scended the rising ground. Before them, but at a consider- 
able distance, was a broad and rapid river, crossed by a 
ruinous Eoman bridge. The opposite bank of the river was 
the termination of a narrow plain, which led immediately to 
the mountains. 

* Fair Iduna, you are safe,' said the Prince of Athens. 

' Dear Nicaeus,' replied his companion, ' imagine what I 
feel. It is too wild a moment to express my g^titude.' 

* I trust that Iduna will never express her gratitude to 
Nicaeus,' answered the prince ; ' it is not, I assure you, 
a fjEivourite word with him.' 

Their companion rejoined them, urging his wearied horse 
to its utmost speed. 

* NicsBus ! ' he called out, * halt ! ' 
They stopped their willing horses. 

'How now! my friend;' said the prince; *you look 
grave.' 

' Lady Iduna!' said the Armenian, ' we are pursued.' 
Hitherto the prospect of success, and the consciousness 
of the terrible destiny that awaited failure, had supported 
Iduna under exertions, which under any other circum- 
stances must have proved fatal. But to learn, at the very 
moment that she was congratulating herself on the felici- 
tous completion of their daring enterprise, that that 
dreaded fEdlure was absolutely impending, demanded too 
great an exertion of her exhausted energies. She turned 
pale ; she lifted up her imploring hands and eyes to heaven 
in speechless agony, and then, bending down her head, 
wept with unrestrained and harrowing violence. The dis- 
tracted KicsBus sprung from his horse, endeavoured to 
console the almost insensible Iduna, and then woefully 
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it will go hai'd if I do not keep them at bay long enongb 
for you and Idnna to gain the mountains. Away ; think 
no more of me ; nay ! no tear, dear lady, or you will nn- 
man me. An inspiring smile, and all will go welL Hasten 
to Croia, and let nothing tempt you to linger in the vicinity, 
with the hope of my again joining you. Believe me, we 
shall meet again, but act upon what I say, as if they were 
my dying words. God bless you, Nicaeus ! No murmuring. 
For once let the physician, indeed, command his page. 
Gentle lady, commend me to your father. Would I had 
such a daughter in Epirus, to head my trusiy brethren if I 
fall. Tell the great Hunniades my legacy to him is my 
country. 'Farewell, farewell!* 

' I will not say farewell ! ' exclaimed Iduna ; ' I too can 
fight. I will stay and die with you.* 

* See they come ! Believe me I shall conquer. Fly, fly, 
thou noble girl! Guard her well, Nicseus. Grod bless thee, 
boy! Live and bo happy. Nay, nay, not another word. 
The farther ye are both distant, trust me, the stronger will 
be my arm. Indeed, indeed, I do beseech ye, fly ! * 

NicsBus placed the weeping Iduna in her saddle, and 
afler leading her horse over the narrow and broken bridgOi 
moimted his own, and then they ascended together the 
hilly and winding track. Iskander watched them as they 
went. Often Iduna waved her kerchief to her forlorn 
champion. In the meantime Iskander tore ofi* his Arme- 
xu'an robes and flung them into the river, tried his footing 
on the position he had taken up, stretched his limbs, ex- 
amined his daggers, flourished his scimetar. 

The bridge would only permit a single rider to pass 
abreast. It was supported by three arches, the centre one 
of considerable size, the others small, and rising out of the 
shallow water on each side. In many parts the parapet wall 
was broken, in some even the pathway was almost impass- 
able from the masses of faUen stone, and the dangerous 
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breatLiDg iiine. Suddenly he made a desperate charge, clove 
the head nf the leader of the band in two, and beat them back 
several yards ; then swiftly retoming to his former position, 
he summoned all his supernatural strength, and stampin^^ 
on the mighty, but mouldering keystone, he forced it from 
its form, and broke the masonry of a thousand years. Amid 
a loud and awful shriek, horses and horsemen, and the 
dissolving fragments of the scene for a moment mingled as 
it were in airy chaos, and then plunged with a horrible 
plash into the fatal depths below. Some fell, and, stunned 
by the massy fragments, rose no more; others struggled 
again into light, and gained with difficulty their old shore. 
Amid them, Iskander, unhurt, swam like a river god, and 
stabbed to the heart the only strong swimmer that was 
making his way in the direction of Epirus. Drenched and ex- 
hausted, Iskander at length stood upon the opposite margin, 
and wrung his garments, while he watched the scene of 
strange destruction. 

Three or four exhausted wretches were lying bruised and 
breathless on the opposite bank : one drowned horse was 
stranded near them, caught by the rushes. Of all that 
brave company the rest had vanished, and the broad, and 
blue, and sunny waters rushed without a shadow beneath 
the two remaining arches. 

* Iduna ! thou art safe,' exclaimed Iskander. ' Now for 
Epirus ! ' So saying, he seized the black mare, renovated 
by her bath and pasture, and vaulting on her back, was in 
a fuw minutes bounding over his native hills. 
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the hero recurred to her fancy, often had she mused over 
his great qualities and strange career. His fame, so dan- 
gerous to female hearts, was not diminished by his presence. 
And now, when Iduna recollected that she was indebted to 
him for all that she held dear, that she owed to his disin- 
terested devotion, not only life, but all that renders life 
desirable, honour and freedom, country and kindred, that 
image was invested with associations and with sentiments, 
which, had Iskander himself been conscious of their exist- 
ence, would have lent redoubled vigour to his arm, and 
fresh inspiration to his energy. More than once Iduna had 
been on the point of inquiring of NicsBus the reason which 
had induced alike him and Iskander to preserve so strictly 
the disguise of his companion. But a feeling which she 
did not choose to analyse, struggled successftilly with her 
curiosity : she felt a reluctance to speak of Iskander to the 
Prince of Athens. In the meantime Nioffius himself was 
not apparently very anxious of conversing upon the sub- 
ject, and after the first rapid expressions of fear and hope 
as to the situation of their late comrade, they relapsed into 
silence, seldom broken by NicoBus, but to deplore the suffer- 
ings of his mistress, lamentations which Iduna answered 
with a faint smile. 

The refreshing scene wherein they had now entered, and 
the cheering appearance of the Eremite, were subjects of 
mutual congratulation ; and Nicteus, somewhat advancing, 
claimed the attention of the holy man, announcing their 
faith, imprisonment, escape, and sufferings, and entreating 
hospitality and refuge. The Eremite pointed with his 
staff to the winding path, which ascended the bank of the 
river to the cavern, and welcomed the pilgrims, in the 
name of their blessed Saviour, tr> his wild abode and simple 
fare. 

The cavern widened when they entered, and comprised 
several small apartments. It was a work of the early 
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Bat repose fell not upon the eye -lids of Nicsens in spite 
of all his labours. The heart of the Athenian Prmce was 
distracted by the two most powerful of passions, Love and 
Jealousy ; and when the Eremite, pointing out to his guest 
his allotted resting-place, himself retired to his regular and 
simple slumbers, Nicseus quitted the cavern, and standing 
npon the bank of the river, gazed in abstraction upon the 
rushing waters foaming in the moonlight. The Prince of 
Athens, with many admirable qualities, was one of those 
men who are influenced only by their passions, and who, in 
the affairs of life, are invariably guided by their imagination 
instead of their reason. At present all thought and feehng, 
all considerations, and all circumstances, merged in the 
overpowering love he entertained for Iduna, his determina- 
tion to obtain her at all cost and peril, and his resolution 
that she should never again meet Iskander, except as the 
wife of Niceeus. Compared with this paramount object, the 
future seemed to vanish. The emancipation of his country, 
the welfare of his friend, even the maintenance of his holy 
ci*eed, all those great and noble objects for which, under 
other circumstances, he would have been prepared to sacri- 
fice his fortune and his Ufe, no longer interested or influ- 
enced him ; and while the legions of the Crescent were on 
the point of pouring into Greece to crush that patriotic and 
Christian cause over which Iskander and himself had so 
often mused, whose interests the disinterested absence of 
Iskander, occasioned solely by his devotion to Nicaeus, had 
certainly endangered, and perhaps, could the events of the 
last few hours be known, even sacrificed, the Prince of 
Athens resolved, unless Iduna would consent to become his, 
at once to carry ofi' the daughter of Hunniades to some 
distant country. Nor indeed, even with his easily excited 
vanity, was Nica)us sanguine of obtaining his purpose by lesa 
violent means. He was already a rejected suitor, and under 
circumstances which scarcely had left hope. Nothing but the 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tub Eromite rose with the sim ; and while he was jet at 
matins, was joined by Idnna, re&eshed and cheerfol after 
her nnUnal slumbers A^r performii.g their devotions, 
her yencrable host proposed that they should go forth and 
enjoy the morning air. So, descending the precipitons 
bank of the river, he led the way to a small glen, the bed 
of a tributary rivulet, now nearly exhausted. Beautiful 
clumps of biroh-trees, and tall thin poplars, rose on each 
side among the rocks, which were covered with bright 
mosses, and parasitical plants of gay and various colours. 
One side of the glen was touched with the golden and 
grateful beams of the rising sun, and the other was in deep 
shadow. 

* Here you can enjoy nature and freedom in security ; * 
said the Eremite, 'for your enemies, if they have not 
already given up their pursuit, will scarcely search this 
sweet soHtude.' 

' It is indeed sweet, holy father,' said Iduna ; ' but the 
captive, who has escaped from captivity, can alone feel all 
its sweetness.' 

' It is true,' said the Eremite ; ' I also have been a 
captive.' 

* Indeed ! holy father. To the Infidels ? ' 
' To the Infidels, gentle pilgrim.' 

* Have you been at Adrianople ? ' 

' My oppressors were not the Paynim,' replied the Ere- 
mite, * but they were enemies far more dire, my own evil 
passions. Time was when my eye sparkled like thine, 
gentle pilgrim, and my heart was not as pure.' 

' God is merciful,' said Iduna, ' and without His aid, the 
strongest are but shadows.' 

f F 
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* I think I may now congratulate you on your safety,' 
said the Prince. * This unfrequented pass will lead us ia 
two days to Epirus, nor do I indeed now fear pursuit.' 

' Acts and not words must express in future how much 
we owe to you,* said Iduna. * My joy would be complete 
if my father only knew of our safety, and if our late com- 
panion were here to share it.* 

* Fear not for my friend,' replied Nicasus. * I have faith 
in the fortune of Iskander.* 

* If any one could succeed under such circumstances, he 
doubtless is the man,* rejoined Iduna ; ' but it was indeed 
an awful crisis in his fate.' 

'Trust me, dear lady, it is wise to banish gloomy 
thoughts.' 

* We can give him only our thoughts,' said Iduna, ' and 
when we remember how much is dependent on his life, 
can they be cheerfrd P ' 

* Mine must be so, when I am in the presence of Idana,' 
replied NicsBus. 

The daughter of Hunniades gathered moss frx)m the rock, 
and threw it into the stream. 

* Dear lady,' said the Prince of Athens, seating himself 
by her side, and stealing her gentle hand. ' Pardon me, if 
an irrepressible feeling at this moment impels me to recur 
to a subject, which, I would fain hope, were not so un- 
pleasing to you, as once unhappily you deemed it. ! 
Iduna, best and dearest, we are once more together ; once 
more I gaze upon that unrivalled form, and listen to the 
music of that matchless voice. I sought you, I perhaps 
violated my pledge, but I sought you in captivity and sor- 
row. Pardon me, pity me, Iduna ! O ! Iduna, if possible, 
love me ! ' 

She turned away her head, she turned away her stream, 
ing eyes. * It is impossible not to love my deliverer,' she 
replied, in a low and tremulous voice, * even could ho not 
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prince returned with a smiling conntenance, and joined in 
the meal, with many cheerfdl words. 

* Now, I propose,' said the Eremite, ' that jonrself and 
yonr brother Iskander should tany with me some days, if, 
indeed, my simple fare have any temptation.' 

'I thank thee, holy father,' replied Nicsens, *bat ODr 
affairs are urgent ; nor indeed could I have tarried here at 
all, had it not been for my young Iskander here, who, as 
you may easily believe, is little accustomed to his late ex- 
ertions. But, indeed, towards sunset, we must proceed.' 

' Bearing with us,' added Iduna, ' a most grateful recol- 
lection of our host.' 

* Qod be with ye, wherever ye may proceed,' replied the 
Eremite. 

' My trust is indeed in Him,' rejoined Iduna. 



CHAPTER XV. 



And so, two hours before sunset, mounting their refreshed 
horses, Nicasus and Iduna quitted, with many kind words, 
the cavern of the Eremite, and took their way along the 
winding bank of the river. Throughout the moonlit night 
they travelled, ascending the last and highest chain of 
mountains, and reaching the summit by dawn. The cheer- 
fal light of morning revealed to them the happy plains of 
a Christian country. With joyful spirits they descended 
into the fertile land, and stopped at a beautiful Greek 
village, embowered in orchards and groves of olive-trees. 

The Prince of Athens instantly inquired for the Primate, 
or chief personage of the village, and was conducted to 
bis house ; but its master, he was informed, was without, 
supervising the commencement of the vintage. Leaving 
Iduna with the family of the Primate, Nicoeas went in 
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with seven daughters has got trouble for every daj in the 

week.* 

' But not when they are so pretty as yours are ! * 

' Poh ! poh ! handsome is that handsome does ; and as for 

Alexina, she wants to be married/ 

* Very natural. Let her marry, by all means.* 
' But Helena wants to do the same.' 

* More natural still ; for, if possible, she is prettier. For 
my part, I could marry them both.* 

* Ay, ay ! that is all very well ; but handsome is that hand- 
some does. I have no objection to Alexina marrying, and 
even Helena ; but then there is Lais ' 

' Hah ! hah ! hah ! ' exclaimed the prince. ' I see, my dear 
Christo, that my foster sisters give you a very proper portion 
of trouble. However, I must be off to my travelling com- 
panion. Come in as soon as you can, my dear fellow, and 
we will settle everything. A good vintage to you, and 
only as much mischief as necessary.* So saying, the prince 
tripped away. 

' Well ! who would have thought of seeing him here ! ' 
exclaimed the worthy Primate. * The same gay dog as ever ! 
What can he have been doing in Boumelia? Affairs of 
state, indeed ! I'll wager my new Epiphany scarf, that» 
whatever the affairs are, there is a pretty girl in the case.* 



CHAPTER XVL 



The fair Iduna, after all her perils and sufferings, was at 
length sheltered in safety under a kind and domestic roof. 
Alexina, and Helena, and Lais, and all the other sisters 
emulated each other in the attentions which they laviiihed 
upon the two brothers, but especially the youngest. Their 
kindness, indeed, was only equalled by their ceaseless 
curiosity, and had they ever waited for the answers of 
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*I fear,' said NicsBus, 'that my friend Jnstinian will 
scarcely have returned, but we are old comrades, and he 
desired me to act as his seneschaL For jour sake I am 
sorry, Iduna, for I feel convinced that he would please you.' 

' It is, indeed, a fair castle,' replied Iduna, ' and none but 
a true knight deserves such a noble residence.' 

While she spoke the commander of the escort sounded 
his bugle, and they commenced the ascent of the steep, a 
winding road, cut through a thick wood of evergreen shrubs. 
The gradual and easy ascent soon brought them to a portal 
flanked with towers, which admitted them into the out- 
works of the fortification. Here they found several soldiers 
on guard, and the commander again sounding his bugle, 
the gates of the castle opened, and the seneschal, attended 
by a suite of many domestics, advanced and welcomed 
Nicsras and Iduna. The Prince of Athens dismounting, 
assisted his fair companion from the litter, and leading her 
by the hand, and preceded by the seneschal, entered the i 
castle. 

They passed through a magnificent hall, hung with choice 
armour, and ascending a staircase of Pentelic marble, were ' 
ushered into a suite of lofty chambers, Uned with Oriental j 
tapestry, and furnished with many costly couches and 
cabinets. While they admired a spectacle so different to 
anything they had recently beheld or experienced, the 
seneschal, followed by a number of slaves in splendid 
attire, advanced and offered them rare and choice refresh- 
ments, coffee and confectionery, sherbets and spiced wines. 
When they had partaken of this elegant cheer, Nicams inti- 
mated to the seneschal that the Lady Iduna might probably 
wish to retire, and iostantly a discreet matron, followed by 
six beautiful girls, each bearing a fragrant torch of cin- 
namon and roses, advanced and offered to conduct the Lady 
Iduna to her apartments. 

The matron and her company of maidens conducted tlio | 
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Trj to be bappj. I am myself sanguine tbat yon will find 
all welL Gome, pledge me your fatber*s bealtb, fair lady^ 
in tbis goblet of Tenedos ! ' 

' How know I tbat at tbis moment be may not be at tbe 
point of deatb,' replied Idona. * Wben I am absent from 
tbose I love, I dream only of their nnbappiness.' 

*At tbis moment also,' rejoined Nicssos, 'be dreams 
perbaps of yonr imprisonment among barbarians. Yet bow 
mistaken ! Let tbat consideration support yon. Come ! 
bere is to tbe Eremite.' 

' As willing, if not as sumptuous, a host as our present 
one,' said Iduna; * and wben, by-tbe-bye, do you think that 
your friend, tbe Lord Justinian, will arriTe ? ' 

'Ob! never mind him,' said Nicseus. 'He would have 
arrived to-morrow, but tbe great news which I gave bim 
has probably changed his plans. I told bim of the ap- 
proaching invasion, and be has perbaps found ifc necessary 
to visit the neighbouring chieftains, or even to go on to 
Croia.' 

' Well-a-day ! ' exclaimed Iduna, ' I would wo were in 
my other's camp ! ' 

' We shall soon be there, dear lady,' replied tbe Prince. 
' Come, worthy seneschal,' be added, turning to tbat 
functionary, 'drink to tbis noble lady's happy meeting 
with her friends.' 



CHAPTER XVm. 



Three or four days passed away at tbe castle of Justinian, 
in which Nicffius used bis utmost exertions to divert tbe 
anxiety of Iduna. One day was 8]>cnt in examining the 
castle, on another he amused her with a hawking party, on 
a third ho carried her to tbe neighbouring ruins of a 
temple, and read bis fiftvourite .^scbylus to her amid ita 
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gentle maiden, one smile from yon, one smile of inspiration, 
and I would not envy Themistocles, and might perhaps 
rival him.' 

They were walking together in the hall of the castle; 
Idnna stepped aside and affected to examine a cnrions 
buckler, Nicaaus followed her, and placing his arm gently 
in hers, led her away. 

' Dearest Idnna,' he said, ' pardon me, but men struggle 
for their fate. Mine is in your power. It is a contest be- 
tween misery and happiness, glory and perhaps infamy. 
Do not then wonder that I will not yield my chance of the 
brighter fortune without an effort. Once more I appeal to 
your pity, if not to your love. Were Iduna mine, were she 
to hold out but the possibility of her being mine, there is 
no career, solemnly I avow what solemnly I feel, there is no 
career of which I could not be capable, and no condition to 
which I would not willingly subscribe. But this certainly, 
or this contingency, I must have : I cannot exist without 
the alternative. And now, upon my knees, I implore her 
to grant it to me ! ' 

'Nicffius,' said Iduna, 'this continued recurrence to a 
forbidden subject is most ungenerous.' 

' Alas ! Iduna, my life depends upon a word, which you 
will not speak, and you talk of generosity. No ! Iduna, it 
is not I that am ungenerous.' 

' Let me say then unreasonable. Prince Nicssus.' 

' Say what you like, Iduna, provided that you say that 
you are mine.' 

• Pardon me, sir, I am free.* 

* Free ! You have ever underrated me, Iduna. To whom 
do you owe this boasted freedom ? ' 

' This is not the first time,' remarked Iduna, ' that yon 
have reminded me of an obligation, the memory of which 
is indelibly impressed upon my heart, and for which even 
the present conversation cannot make me feel less g^teluL 
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coived by "a passionate boy! " Is it possible that yoa 
could have supposed for a moment that there was any other 
lord of this castle save your devoted slave ? ' 

* What ! ' exclaimed Iduna, really frightened. 

' I have, indeed, the honour of finding the Lady Iduna 
my guest,' continued Nicaeus, in a tone of bitter railery. 
* This caatle of Kallista, the fairest in all Epirus, I inherit 
from my mother. Of late I have seldom visited it ; but, 
indeed, it will become a favourite residence of mine, if it 
be, as I anticipate, the scene of my nuptial ceremony.' 

Iduna looked around her with astonishment, then threw 
herself upon a couch, and burst into tears. The Prince of 
Athens walked up and down the hall with an air of deter- 
mined coolness. 

' Perfidious ! ' exclaimed Iduna between her sobs. 

' Lady Iduna,' said the prince, and he seated himself by 
her side, ' I will not attempt to palliate a deception which 
your charms could alone inspire and can alone justify. 
Hear me, Lady Iduna, hear me with calmness. I love you ; 
I love you with a passion which has been as constant as it 
is strong. My birth, my rank, my fortunes, do not dis- 
qualify me for an union with the daughter of the great 
Hunniades. If my personal claims may sink in comparison 
with her surpratssing excellence, I am yet to learn that any 
other prince in Christendom can urge a more efiective plea. 
I am young ; the ladies of the court have called me hand- 
some ; by your great father's side I have broken some lances 
in your honour ; and even Iduna once confessed she thought 
me clever. Come, come, be merciful ! Let my beautiful 
Athens receive a fitting mistress! A holy father is in 
readiness, dear maiden. Come now, one smile 1 In a few 
days we shall reach your father's camp, and then we will 
kneel, as I do now, and beg a blessing on our happy union.' 
As he spoke, he dropped upon his knee, and stealing her 
hand^ looked into her face. It was sorrowful and gloomy. 
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The Lady Iduna was very nnliappy. She thonght of hep 
father, she thought of Iskander. The past seemed a dream; 
she was often tempted to believe that she was still, and 
had ever been, a prisoner in the SeraU of Adrianople ; and 
that all the late wonderfol incidents of her life were bat 
the shifting scenes of some wild slumber. And then some 
slight incident, the sound ef a bell, or the sight of some 
holy emblem, assured her she was in a Christian land, and 
convinced her of the strange truth that she was indeed in 
captivity, and a prisoner, above all others, to the fond 
companion of her youth. Her indignation at the conduct 
of NicaBus roused her courage; she resolved to make an 
effort to escape. Her rooms were only lighted from above * 
she determined to steal forth at m'ght into the gallery; the 
door was secured. She hastened back to her chamber in 
fear and sorrow, and wept. 

Tvrice in the course of the day the stem and silent 
matron visited Iduna with her food ; and as she retired, 
secured the door. This was the only individual that the 
imprisoned lady ever beheld. And thus heavily rolled on 
upwards of a week. On the eve of the ninth day, Iduna 
was surprised by the matron presenting her a letter as she 
quitted the chamber for the night. Iduna seized it with 
a feeling of curiosity not unmixed with pleasure. It was 
the only incident that had occurred during her captivity. 
She recognised the handwriting of Nicseus, and threw it 
down with vexation at her silliness in supposing, for a 
moment, that the matron could have been the emissary of 
any other person. 

Yet the letter must bo read, and at length she opened it. 
It informed her that a ship had arrived from Athens at the 
coast, and that to-morrow she must depart for Italy. It 
told her also, that the Turks, under Mahomed, had invaded 
Albania ; and that the Hungarians, under the command of 
her fatlicr, had come to support the CroM. It tsaid nothing 
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raatic shrubs tinged with the soft and silver light of eve : 
before her extended the wide and fertile champaign, skirted 
by the dark and undulating mountains : in the clear skj, 
glittering and sharp, sparkled the first crescent of the new 
moon, an auspicious omen to the Moslemin invaders. 

Iduna gazed with joy upon the landscape, and then 
hastily descending &om the recess, she placed her hands to 
her eyes, so long unaccustomed to the light. Perhaps, 
too, she indulged in momentary meditation. For suddenly 
seizing a number of shawls which were lying on one of the 
couches, she knotted them together, and then, striving with 
all her force, she placed the heaviest conch on one end 
of the costly cord, and then throwing the other out of the 
window, and entrusting herself to the merciful care of the 
holy Virgin, the brave daughter of Hunniades successfully 
dropped down into the garden below. 

She stopped to breathe, and to revel in her emancipated 
existence. It was a bold enterprise gallantly achieved. 
But the danger had now only commenced. She found that 
she had alighted at the back of the castle. She stole along 
upon tip- toe, timid as a fawn. She remembered a small 
wicket-gate that led into the open country. She arrived 
at the gate. It was of course guarded. The single sentinel 
was kneeling before an image of St. George, beside him 
was an empty drinking- cup and an exhausted wine-skin. 

' Holy Saint ! ' exclaimed the pious sentinel, ' preserve us 
from all Turkish infidels ! ' Iduna stole behind him. ' Shall 
men who drink no wine conquer true Christians ! ' con- 
tinued the sentinel. Iduna placed her hand upon the lock. 
* We thnnk thee for our good vintage,' said the sentinel. 
Iduna opened the gate with the noiseless touch which a 
feminine finger can alone command. * And for the rise of 
the Lord Iskander ! ' added the sentinel. Iduna escaped ! 

Now she indeed was free. Swiftly she ran over the wide 
plain. She hoped to reach 8'>me town or village before her 
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* I am here to complete my contract, Prince Mahomed/ 
said the stranger, drawing his sword. 

' Iskander ! ' exclaimed the prince. 
' We have met before, prince. Let us so act now that 
we may meet for the last time.* 

* Infamous, infernal traitor,' exclaimed Mahomed^ * dost 
thou, indeed, imagine that I will sully my imperial blade 
with the blood of my runaway slave ! No ! I came hero 
to secure thy punishment, but I cannot condescend to 
become thy punisher. Advance, guards, and seize him ! 
Seize them both ! ' 

Iduna flew to Iskander, who caught her in one arm, 
while he waved his scimetar with the other. The guards 
of Mahomed poured forth from the side of the grove whence 
the prince had issued. 

' And dost thou indeed think, Mahomed,' said Iskander, 
* that I have been educated in the Seraglio to be duped by 
Moslem craft. I offer thee single combat if thou desirest it, 
but combat as we may, the struggle shall be equal.' He 
whistled, and instantly a body of Hungarians, headed by 
Hunniades himself, advanced from the side of the grove 
whence Iskander had issued. 

' Come on, then,' said Mahomed ; ' each to his man.' 
Their swords clashed, but the principal attendants of the 
son of Amurath deeming the affair under the present cir- 
cumstances assumed the character of a mere rash adventure, 
bore away the Turkish prince. 

* To-morrow, then, this fray shall be decided on the plains 
of Kallista,' said Mahomed. 

' Epirus is prepared,' repUed Iskander. 

The Turks withdrew. Iskander bore the senseless form 
of Iduna to her father. Hunniades embraced his long-lost 
child. They sprinkled her face with water from the fouo- 
tain. She revived. 
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disembarrassing liimself of the grasp of his daughter, ad- 
vanced and laid his hand upon the stranger. 

* Young man,' said the noble father, * were it contrition 
instead df shame that inspired this attitude, it might bo 
better. I have often warned you of the fatal consequences 
of a reckless indulgence of the passions. More than once I 
have predicted to you, that, however great might be your 
confidence in your ingenuity and your resources, the hour 
would arrive when such a career would place you in a posi- 
tion as despicable as it was shamefuL That hour has 
arrived, and that position is now filled by the Prince of 
Athens. Ton stand before the three individuals in this 
world whom you have most injured, and whom you were 
most bound to love and to protect. Here is a friend, who 
lias hazarded his prosperity and his existence for your life 
and your happiness. And you have made him a mere 
pander to your lusts, and then descried him in his gresieei 
necessities. This maiden was the companion of your youth, 
and entitled to your kindest offices. You have treated her 
infinitely worse than her Turkish captor. And for myself^ 
sir, your father was my dearest friend. I endeavoured to 
repay his friendship by supplying his place to his orphan 
child. How I discharged my duty it becomes not me to 
say : how you have discharged yours, this lady here, my 
daughter, your late prisoner, sir, can best prove.' 

* Oh I spare me, spare me, sir,' said the Prince of Athens, 
turning and falling upon his knee. ' I am most wretched. 
Every word cuts to my very core. Just Providence has 
baffled all my arts, and I am grateful. Whether this lady 
con, indeed, forgive me, I hardly dare to think, or even 
hope. And yet forgiveness is a heavenly boon. Perhaps 
the memory of old days may melt her. As for yourself, 

sir but I'll not speak, I cannot. Noble Iskander, if I 

mistake not, yon may whisper words in that fair ear, less 
grating than my own. May you bo happy ! I will not 
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Croia that informed Hunniades of the escape of his daughter, 
also solicited his aid in favour of Epirus against the im- 
pending invasion of the Turks, and stimulated by personal 
gratitude as well as by public duty, Hunniades answered 
the solicitation in person at the head of twenty thousand 
lances. 

Hunniades and Iskander had mutually flattered them- 
selves when apart, that each would be able to quell the 
anxiety of the other on the subject of Iduna. The leader 
of Epirus flattered himself that his late companions had 
proceeded at once to Transylvania, and the Yaivode himself 
had indulged in the delight^ hope that the first person 
he should embrace at Croia would be his long-lost child. 
When, therefore, they met, and were mutually incapable of 
imparting any information on the subject to each other, 
they were filled with astonishment and disquietude. EveiitSy 
however, gave them little opportunity to indulge in anxiety 
or grief. On the day that Hunniades and his lances arrived 
at Croia, the invading army of the Turks under the Prince 
lirlahomed crossed the mountaius, and soon after pitched 
their camp on the fertile plain of Kallista. 

As Iskander, by the aid of Hunniades and the neighbour- 
ing princes, and the patriotic exertions of his countrymen, 
was at this moment at the head of a force which the 
Turkish prince could not have anticipated, he resolved to 
march at once to meet the Ottomans, and decide the fate 
of Qtreece by a pitched battle. 

The night before the arrival of Idnna at the fiunoos 
fountiun, the Christian army had taken np its position 
within a few miles of the Turks. The torbaned warriors 
wished to delay the engagement ontil the new moon, the 
eve of which was at hand. And it happened on that said 
eve that Iskander, calling to mind his contract with the 
Turkish prince made in the gardens of the Seraglio at 
Adrianople, and believing from the snperstitiaas character 
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of the Janissaries, and nearly surrounded them. Hiinniades 
instantly made a fresh charge upon the left wing of the 
Turks. A panic fell upon the Moslemin, who were little 
prepared for such a demonstration of strength on the part 
of their adversaries. In a few minutes, their order seemed 
generally broken, and their leaders in vain endeavoured to 
rally them. Waving his bloody scimetar, and bounding on 
his black charger, Iskander called upon his men to secure 
the triumph of the Cross and the freedom of Epirus. Pur- 
suit was now general. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The Turks were massacred by thousands. Mahomed, when 
he found that all was lost, fled to the mountains, with a 
train of guards and eunuchs, and left the care of his dis- 
persed host to his Paclias. The hills were covered with 
the fagitives and their pursuers. Some fled also to the 
soa- shore, where the Turkish fleet was at anchor. The 
plain was strewn with corpses and arms, and tents and 
standards. The sun was now high in the heavens. The 
mist had cleared away; but occasional clouds of smoke still 
sailed about. 

A solitary Christian knight entered a winding pass in the 
green hills, apart from the scene of strife. The slow and 
trembling step of his wearied steed would have ill qualified 
him to join in the triumphant pursuit, even had he himself 
been physically enabled ; but the Christian knight was 
covered with gore, unhappily not alone that of his enemies. 
He was, indeed, streaming with desperate wounds, and 
scarcely could his faintincr form retain its tottering seat. 

The winding pass, which for some singular reason ho 
now pursued in solitude, instead of returning to the busy 
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camp for aid and assistance, condnoted the knight to a 
small green valley, covered with sweet harbs, and entiidy 
snrronnded by hanging woods. In the centre roae the 
rains of a Doric feme ; three or four ooliminfl, groj and 
majestic. All was still and silent, save ihat in Ihe dear 
bine sky an eagle flow, high in the air, but whirling ronnd 
the temple. 

The knight reached the rains of the Doric &ne, and with 
difficoliy dismounting from his charger, fell upon the soft 
and flowery torf, and for some moments was motionless. 
His horse stole a few yards away, and thoagh scarcely less 
injared than its rider, instantly commenced cropping the 
inviting pasture. 

At length the Christian knight slowly raised his head, 
and leaning on his arm, sighed deeply. His &ce was very 
pale ; but as he looked up, and*perceived the eagle in the 
heaven, a smile played upon his pallid cheek, and his 
beautiful eye gleamed with a sudden flash of light. 

* Glorious bird ! * murmured the Christian warrior, * once 
I deemed that my career might resemble thine ! 'Tis over 
now ; and Greece, for which I would have done so much, 
will soon forget my immemorial name. I have stolen here 
to die in silence and in beauty. This blue air, and these 
green woods, and these lone columns, which oft to me have 
been a consolation, breathing of the poetic past, and of the 
days wherein I fain had lived, I have escaped from the fell 
field of carnage to die among them. Farewell my country ! 
Farewell to one moro beautiful than Greece, fieurewellf 
Iduna ! ' 

These were the last words of Nicceus, Prince of Athens. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

While the unhappy lover of the daughter of Hunniades 
breathed his last words to the solitary elements, his more 
fortunate friend received, in the centre of his scene of 
triumph, the glorious congratulations of his emancipated 
country. The discomfiture of the Turks was complete, and 
this overthrow, coupled with their recent defeat in Bul- 
garia, secured Christendom from their assaults during the 
remainder of the reign of Amurath the Second. Surrounded 
by his princely allies, and the chieftains of Epirus, the 
victorious standards of Christendom, and the triumphant 
trophies of the Moslemin, Iskander received from the great 
Hunniades the hand of his beautiful daughter. *' Thanks 
to these brave warriors,* said the hero, * I can now offer to 
your daughter a safe, an honourable, and a Christian 
liome.' 

* It is to thee, great sir, that Epirus owes its security,* 
said an ancient chieftain, addressing Iskander, ' its national 
existence, and its holy religion. All that we have to do 
now is to preserve them ; nor, indeed, do I see that we can 
more effectually obtain these great objects than by entreat- 
ing thee to mount the redeemed throne of thy ancestors. 
Therefore I say GoD save Iskander, Kino of Epirus ! * 

And all the people shouted and said, 'GoD save tui 
King ! God save Iskander, Kino of Epirus ! * 



THE END. 
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